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For the Companion. 
HAUNTED. 


“Yes, girls,” said Aunt Minnie, after a 
thoughtful glance in our direction, “T think 
there is such a thing as being haunted by a 
ghost.” 

This, from our quiet, sad, orthodox Aunt 
Minnie, who discountenanced every thing in 
the way of table-tipping and spirit-rapping, and 
whose judgment was as sound and clear as that | 
of any lawyer, quite took away my breath. 

“You believe in ghosts, Aunt Minnie!” cried 
Kate, my youngest sister; “you?” 

“Yes, dear, in some kinds of ghosts,” said 
auntie, with a smile. 

“And did you ever see one?” 

“[ have been followed by one,” she replied, 
solemnly. 

“Who was it? 
us!” 

“[have not spoken Nora Winter’s name for 
years,” said my aunt, taking off her spectacles. 
“She died when*I was sixteen, and | shall be 
fifty-five, next Sunday.” , 

“Almost forty years,” murmured Kate, aside; 
“whatian age it seems!” 

Aunt Minnie put on her spectacles again, 
and took up her sewing, with a sigh. We 
watched anxiously, for the good woman seldom 
entertained us with references to her former life, 
though we all knew that once she had been. a 
great beauty and a beHe. At last, Kate spoke: 

“Won’t you tell us something about Nora 
Winters? It’s a pretty name. I fancy she was 
handsome. Was she a schoolmate, auntie?” 

“Yes, dear, and you fancy quite right; she 
was exceedingly lovely, both in mind ard per- 
son, She was an only child, and her parents 
were wealthy. They idolized her, and she, in 
return, almost worshipped them. 

“Sometimes she read their letters to me, for 
wewere room-mates. They sent her costly gifts; 
she had all that heart could desire; and yet, no 
Sweet, unselfish little rustic maiden, with neither 
wealth nor beauty, was ever less vain, preten- 
tious or exacting, than she. 

“The scarlet fever broke out in our school in 
the year 1830. Nearly all the scholars had it in 
a mild form, with the exceptien of Nora, and 
another young lady in the senior class, a Span- 
ish girl, who died. Iwas attacked by the dis- 
ease before Nora, who insisted on staying by 
me; but [ was not ill enough to keep my bed all 
day, 5 

“Our lessons were given up, of course. Some 
of the pupils were removed in time to escape 
contagion; but one week the two physicians of 
the place attended twenty of the pupils, many 
of them sick, others imagining themselves so. 

“Our school was situated in the highlands ef 
Gramont. No spot could be more beautiful; 
and [ love to dwell upon that happy week in the 
large square room that overlooked an exquisite 
Portion of the wild mountain scenery, where we 
Wrote, and sang, and read together—or she wrote, 
Sang and read, and I listened. 

“[had no sooner been pronounced out of dan- 
ger, and congratulated Nora that she was des- 
tined to escape, than the fever seized upon her. 
insisted upon remaining in the room, notwith- 
standing both nurse and doctor were opposed, 
but they could not drive me away. 

“Oneday, when the fever was at its height, she 
opened her eyes drowsily. ‘What are the bells 
tolling fur?’ she asked. 

“There are no bells tolling, dear,’ I replied, 
oe the soft hair from her forehead. 

= ut I hear them,’ she persisted. 

1 It's the trouble in your head,’ I replied. 

“Perhaps so. O, Minnie, if I could only see 
the dear ones?’ 

° ‘They have been telegraphed for, Nora.’ 

«Bat they are travelling.’ 

The news will find them.’ 


“‘T hope so, but something tells me they will 
Come too late.’ 





What was it? O, aunty, tell 





“That's all nonsense,’ I said, with a trembling 




















voice; ‘the doctor declares, confidently, that he 
has no fears at all in your case.’ 

She looked up at me, gratefully. 

“‘T have such kind friends!’ she murmured. 
‘Hoy many are sick besides, me?’ i 

“‘Only you and Miss Alvarez.’ 

“<«T wonderwhich of us the bells were tolling 
for.’ 


“‘An absurd fancy!’ I answered back. ‘Nei- 
ther of you. If you were not sick I should scold 
you.’ 


“That night, Miss Alvarez died. She had but 
lately come among us, and was a plain, silent 
girl, but we had learned that she, also, was an 
only daughter, and the circumstance of her 
coming from one of the Spanish West India 
Islands, far from all her kindred and her friends, 
had made us feel a great sympathy for her. 

“We were-all very sad on the following day, 
but, though Nora was not to hear of it, in some 
way she did, and it made her still more depressed 
in spirits. 

“In a few days, however, she was pronounced 
of the mending hand. In a week, she sat up at 
the shaded window of our room, and I was half 
beside myself with joy. 

“We began to make our little plans for the hol- 
idays, which were now very near. The best of 
it was, Nora’s father and mother were coming 
to take her home, and I had promised to visit her. 

“It was strange to nie, however, that the color 
did not come back to her cheeks. The doctor 
looked a little grave to see her so pale, and to 
find her often with her hand pressed over her 
heart—‘it did gallop so!’ she said, smiling. 

“Only weakness,’ the doctor said to her. ‘In 
a month or two, she would be well, and stronger 
than ever;’ and then he had a short, confiden- 
tial talk with madame fn the passage. 

“We were sitting together, one bright after- 
noon, Nora busy with her pen, and I with my 
pencil, when Miss Taylor, our French teacher, 
opened the door, and requested me to go down 
stairs; madame wished to see me. 

“*‘How queer and frightened Miss Taylor 
looked! didn’t you think so?’ asked Nora. 

“Don’t she always look queer?’ I responded, 
laying aside my apron, and smoothing my hair. 

‘I don’t know but she does,’ was the reply, 
and Nora went on with her writing. 

“[ found madame in the small square parlor. 
She held a letter in her hand. 

“Miss Bright,’ she said, as I came in, ‘did 
Miss Winters receive a Jetter from her father, 
stating that he should take passage with Mrs. 
Winters in the George Cunningham?’ 

“{ felt myself grow pale, as I answered that 
she did. 

““*We have terrible news this morning—terri- 











lovking for something. 
ham was burnt, Jast night, on the Hudson.’ 
“*OVv T cried, with shuddering, ‘and she ex- 


‘The George Cunning- 


pected to see them on Tuesday!’ I could scarce- 


ly stand: and madame pushed a chair towards | 


me, upon which I sank, trembling. 

“She must not know it,’ said madame; ‘and I 
am afraid to let her have this letter, which prob- 
ably speaks of their embarkation. It came this 
morning. [ have been considering the matter, 
and conclude that it would'be better for you 
first to read its contents. You can apologize for 
opening it, if there is nothing of importance 
init.’ 

“She placed it in my hand. 

“If you wish, you can go into the school-room 
and read it. I will remain here.’ 

“T left her, and never shall forget with what 
feelings I opened that letter, or how the reading 
of it affected me. Whether it turned my brain 
for a time, I have never been able to determine, 
but I am afraid it did. The letter was very 
short, and simply informed their darling Nora 
‘that they had changed their minds abont start- 
ing on the twentieth; that they should be de- 
tained a week longer;’ and ended by picturing 
the delightful future in store for them, with 
their littlé Nora at home. 

“[ flew to madame. My cheeks fifished like 
fire. She was delighted, of course, and left the 
matter entirely in my hands. Then came a 
strange hallucination, by the carryins out of 
which a life was lost, and so many delicious 
hopes ruined forever. 

“T decided to tell Nora, first, that the George 
Cunningham was gone, with all on board, and 
then, on the heels of that terrible message, de- 
clare that Mr. and Mrs. Winters had not taken 
passage in the boat. I wished to see the beauti- 
ful pale face flush with the reaction. 

“She Jooked round; smiling, but a little anx- 
ious, as I entered the room 

“Nora, dear,’ I said, ‘there’s serious news. 
The George Cunningham is burnt to the water’s 
edge, and all on board”— 

“T never finished that sentence, for Nora at 
that moment clutched at her left side, and grew 
ghastly white. - 

“ ‘Nora, darling, don’t faint!’ I cried, spring- 
ing towards her. But I spoke to one who heard 
not. She was sinking slowly backward. 

“In my agony I shrieked aloud,— 

“Your father and mother are safe, darling— 
they never started—they are coming in a week 
—O, Nora, Nora, what have I done?’ 

“{ pulled the bell with frantic eagerness, and, 
at that moment, it happened that the doctor 
was on his daily rounds. He opened the door. 

“Ah! was his first exclamation, ‘I feared it! 





ble!’ said madame, leaning over the table, as if 





I feared it! What has excited her?’ 


“T explained as well as I could, not sparing 
myself. 
“*Poor child, you just got the cart before the 


horse. You should have begun in another fash- 
ion.’ And he lifted the senseless form, and laid 


it on the bed.” 

“O, auntie!” exclaimed Kate, the tears in her 
eyes. : 

“Ay, well may you cry, child,” said Aunt 
Minnie, wiping away the tears that were rolling 
down her own cheeks. “Many a time have I 
wet my pillow throtigh with bitter weeping. 

“Nora never knew. me again. For a week, 
she lay quite senseless, ang only just alive. On 
the morning of the day lier mother came,” 
—continued Aunt Minnie, in a choked voice— 
she—died, without knowing her or any of us. 
Ah me, what a time that was! and I the most 
wretched of all who gathered by that bedside.” 

We were all very still, when Aunt Minnie 
‘startled us by saying,— 

“Girls, the recollection of my wantonly 
thoughtless deed is the ghost that has haunt- 
ed me all my life, It has stood between me and 
happiness, the thought that, but for a piece of 
careless fun, that beautiful girl might have been 
spared for a long life of usefulness. Do you be 
careful and thoughtful; for see by what a haira 
human life may hang. You know, now, why I 
so dislike practical jokes; why Iam so scrupu- 
lous lest a shade of falsehood may tarnish your 
conversation,” 

We were ali ‘silent long aiter Aunt Minnie had 
taken her little straw work-basket, and ‘had 
gone to her own room. 

—_————_+or-—__——— 
For the Companion. 
YACOB. 

You remember that I told you, a week or two 
ago, about the burial under the snow of Jack 
and Polly, who lived in a lonely farm-house 
among the Pennsylvania hills. 

I’m going now to tell you another curieus ad- 
venture that befell them, which has, however, 
no connection with the former story. It began 
in this way: 

One July afternoon, Jack and his sister, with 
Doctor, the dog, had Yollowed Aunt Bessy, the 
cow, down to the meadow ‘below the woods. 

Just before dusk Dottor thought proper to go 
home. Like most old, steady people, he always 
wanted to be in the house before nightfall. So, 
finding the children would not go with him, he 
set off alone, jogging up the hill, with his head 
down, and looking back at them out of his &v1- 
like eyes, thinking, no doubt, how’ silly all 
young folks were. 

Half an hour afterward, Jack and Polly came 
home. 

“Where’s Doctor? Here, Doc! Doc!’ they 
began at once, shouting for him all over the 
house. 

“He has not come home,” said their mother. 
“He'll be in for supper, you may be sure.” 

But Doctor did not come in for supper, nor 
afterward, when they all gathered about the ta- 
ble, was he to be seen. It was the first time for 
years that he had failed to take his place by 
their father’s chair. 

They searched that night; they searched the 
next day. But Doctor was gone, vanished, as 
though he had never been. 

After a few days they began, through the 
hills, to look for his dead body, in great fear and 
trembling lest they should find him. But if he 
was dead, not even a bone was left to tell the 
tale. 

It was a great mystery. All the neighborhood 
knew Doctor, and mourned for him; and as for 
Jack and Polly, it was almost as if one of them- 
selves were gone. Every hour in the day tliey 
missed him. 

The time passed on until Christmas. 

When Jack’s father went to town to buy those 
mysterious brown paper bundles that he always 
got about Christmas time, he took Jack with 





him. 
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“We will never leave the children alone 
again,” he said to their mother. 

The town was very new and strange to Jack. 
He tagged after his father, staring in at the 
shop windows, or at the passers by, trying to | 
keep it all in mind to please Polly. 

At last he stopped short outside of a tin shop 
into which his father had gone. The queerest | 
figure of a boy stood on the pavement, scraping | 
away on an old fiddle, balancing himself first on | 
one foot and then on the other, to keep warm 

But Jack did not heed the boy, droll as he} 
was. His eyes were fixed on a wretched dog, 
who slunk at the fiddler’s heels; a lean, mangy | 
cur, with his hair standing on end, whom ev- 
erybody, in passing, seemed inclined to kick out 
of their way. 

But surely Jack had seen that sober old face 
before! His heart was in his throat. 

“Doctor!” he said, hardly above his breath. 
“Doctor!” 

At the word the dog sprang up from where he 
was lying, and looked about him wildly. There 
was no mistaking those owl-like eyes, with the 
white hairs growing about them like spectacles! 

“Father, here is Doctor!” shouted Jack; and 
when his father came out, there were Jack and 
the dog, hugging, and shouting, and barking 
like two mad things, and a ring of street beys 
around, and the little Dutch fiddler crying, and 
a polieeman trying to keep order. 

Doctor jumped at Jack’s father. 

“Tish mine tog! “Tish mine tog!” cried the 
fiddler. 

“The dog is mine,” Jack’s father said to the 
policeman. 

“These street fiddlers are great thieves,” the 
policeman said, and tried to push the Dutch boy 
away; but he began to cry so piteously, and to 
sob out something about how he would be beat- 
en to death, that Jack’s father made him stop, 
and took him out of the crowd into the shop, to 
find out the truth about him. 

Now the story the fiddler told was a very 
strange one. His name, he said, was Jacob, or 
Yacob, as he called it. A year ago he came 
with his mother from Germany, and landed in 
New York, from the emigrant ship. He had his 
little fiddle in his hand, and was scraping a tune 
on it, while he waited among the crowd in Cas- 
tle Garden. 

A very kind looking man, he said, tempted 
him away to buy some candy, and when he was 
out of sight of his mother, bundled him into a 
cab and drove away. The man was one of those 


Italians who have troops of miserable little boys 
that they force to play for them in the streets 
of large cities. 

He put Yacob with them. For a year he had 
been travelling from place to place, playing in 
the streets, carrying all the money he made to 
his master. 

“IT sheeps on de floor by nights. TI haf not cloes 
to keep me from de freezing. Iam so hungry! 
And I sall nefer see mine mutter no more!” 
And he sobbed as if his heart would break. 

“Is this story likely to be true?” Jack’s papa 
asked the policeman. 

“It is very probable, sir. Those little Italian 
vagrants come out of dreadful dens, and are 
held like slaves by their masters. How did you 
come by the dog, boy?” 

“Mine master he stole him as ve cross de 
nfountains. Ve find him on de road. If I go 
home mitout him, he vill kill me.” 

“T will not allow the boy to go home at all, if 
his story is true,” said Jack’s father. 

“What will you do, father?” cried Jack. 

“Take him home with us.” 

“O do! do! Poor Yacob! My mother will 
be good to you. And it’s real jolly at the farm,” 
catching hold of the litthe Dutchman’s hand. 

Yacob looked up, astonished. Jack’s were the 
first kind words he had heard since he left his 
mother. He had a good, honest face, though it 
was dirty beyond belief. And he was the oddest 
looking boy. He was very short and thick, 
with a long-tailed coat like a man’s, and a broad- 
brimmed hat. Jack used to say he was like 
nothing in the world but a lager beer keg. 





Well, Jack’s father made inquiries, and found 
that the boy’s story was true. The neighbors 
told how this Italian was in the habit of cruelly 
beating the boys, and keeping them half starved 
and frozen. 

He came back to the hotel where Yacob was 
with Jack. “You shallcome home with me,” 
he said. “You can be useful on the farm, and 
you shall have a comfertable home.” 

Then he took him ont and had him bathed 
and decently dressed in a coarse, warm suit. 

“Now sall ve go to find mine mutter?” asked 
Yacob. For he seemed to think Jack’s father 


was a sort of good fairy, who could do what he 
would. 
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swered. But he did not think there was any 
hope. Yacob’s mother would soon be lost among 
the thousands of people who come flocking into 
the country. 

However, he put advertisements in the papers, 
and then he started home. 

You may suppose that Polly was surprised 
when they lifted Yacob out of the heaps of 
brown paper bundles, and set him on the ground. 
Ile was no taller than she, but his face was as 
old as a grandfather’s, she thought. 

“Tt—it isn’t Kriss Kringle, come to stay,” she 
said. 

“It’s your Christmas gift, Polly. You must 
be good to him. And now, look here!” And 
then out he lifted Doctor from his warm bed in 
the bay! 

You never heard such shouts! Polly’s mother 
took the old dog up and fairly cried over him, 
and puss came up and rubbed her nose to his, 
and even old Aunty Bess, catching sight of her 
old comrade from the stable, came marching 
across the yard, and thrust her head in the kitch- 
en door. 

Yacob stood watching them all with his hands 
in his pockets. “If they’re so good to their dog, 
they’ll be kind to me,” he thought, with the 
tears in his eyes. 

They were good to him. Yacob never had 
such a Christmas in his life. He found good 
warm clothes on Kis bed that morning, and not 
only that, but toys and candies. For he was a 
boy, and liked such things, sober as he looked. 
He was a good, useful boy, too; and Jack’s 
father used to say did almost a man’s work, in 
his slow, plodding way. In the evenings he 
would play on his fiddle, and really brought 
very sweet sounds from it. Sometimes, though, 
at night, Polly’s mother would hear him sob- 
bing and talking to himself about his “mutter,” 
and you may be sure she was not the less kind 
to him after that. 

I wish I had time to tell you of the fun they 
had when the spring came and the busy times; 
how they helped plough, and sow, and went 
fishing, and trapping, and how Jack once came 
very near shooting a lynx, and Yacob saw a 
deer, and while he was thinking of going home 
for a gun, the deer disappeared; or how, when 
summer came on, they «worked in the harvest 
field, and Yacob’s queer Dutch ways and jolly 
langh made all the men like him; and how he 
used to play in the evening for them all to 
dance. 

But I must tell you the end of it all. 

One day when Jack’s father and the two boys 
had gone to a field over the brow of the hill to 
gather in the hay, Polly was helping her moth- 
er make ready the supper for them. 

It was a very good supper, and plenty of it, 
for they used to come home those nights as hun- 
gry as bears When it was all ready, and the 
table set, Polly went to the door to watch for 
them. It was a clear, warm evening, the sun 
shining red over the tree tops before it went 
down; the thrush in the big sycamore by the 
door singing its loudest, as if to say good-night. 

“Here they come!” cried Polly. “At least fa- 
ther, and Jack, and Doctor, with the team. 
And yonder comes Aunty Bess up the road, 
stopping to eat the clover, lazy old thing! I 
suppose Yacob is behind.” 

Her mother made haste to put the supper on 
the table, when, just as Jack and his father 
came ing Polly called her again. 

“Mother! the strangest looking woman!— 
She is just at the gate. Come here, mother.” 

Her mother met the woman at the door. She 
was a strange looking creature. The dress she 
wore was such as was never seen in those hills; 
clean and comfortable, but of bright colored 
woollen stuff, though it was then in the midst 
of summer. She had a high white cap on her 
head, and silver rings in her ears, and queer 
beads of silver round her neck. 

She was very dusty and tired, as though she 
had travelled a long way. She had a good, kind 
face, very like some one whom Polly knew, but 
she could not remember who it was. Her moth- 
er knew when she first glanced at the woman, 
and held out her hand, smiling. 

The stranger tried to speak, but she choked, 
and could not say the words. 

They all stood waiting. 

“There was a boy,” she said, ‘‘a leetle boy.” 

Polly’s mother did not speak. She saw Yacob 
at the gate, and she thought she would let him 
answer her. 

He came on whistling; but when he caught 
sight of the woman, who stood with her back 
toward him, the whistle stopped. 

He moved up slowly, holding his breath, his 
stolid Dutch face very pale, until she turned 

toward him, and then he gave one cry of,— 

“O, mutter! mutter!” 





Yacob and his mother never left their good 


farm, where the good Dutch woman went to 
live, and they kept her busy in the neighbor- 
hood at her trade, which was that of a weaver. 

As for Yacob, they could not do without him 
at the farm-house. Whether it was haying, or 
apple-butter stirring, or nutting, or trapping 
that was going on, Jack was never contented 
unless Yacob was at his side. 

So Polly, when the tax gatherer asked how 
many were in the family, counted eight. ‘“Fa- 
ther, and mother, and me, and Aunty Bess, and 
Doctor, and puss, and Jack, and Yacob.” And 
the man taxed them all. 


—— + 
For the Companion, 
ANSWERING THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 

Clarence Harol had two sisters, both of whom 
were as wild as wild could be. If there was any 
mischief going on in the house, the girls were 
sure to be at the bottom of it, which was a sore 
affliction to Clarence, who was as dignified as if 
he had grown up alongside the church-steeple. 
We suppose every girl who has a grave 
brother does her very best to annoy him. Bell 
and Julia certainly did, and they were so suc- 
cessful in their attempts, that Clarence protested 
they were the bane of his life. His opportuni- 
ty, however, came at last, as you shall see. 
One day, when Clarence had gone into the 
back-parlor, and thrown himself upon the sofa 
for a quiet doze, his sisters came fluttering into 
the front parlor, and, after a little tittering and 
nonsense, such as school girls indulge in, Clar- 
ence heard the rustling of a newspaper, and 
concluded they were putting their heads togeth- 
er, to brew mischief. 
“Now, Bell, lam going to answer this adver- 
tisement,” Julia said, reading it aloud: 
GENTLEMAN of prepossessing appearance, ample 
means, and who is about to start on a protracted tour 
through Europe, desires to make the acquaintance of a 
romantic young lady who is inclined to travel. She 
must be good looking and attractive, and willing to mar- 
ry. Sucha person may address X. Y. Z., Station B, &c. 
“Goodness, Jule, you do not really mean to 
do such an absurd thing!’ Bell cried out, in 
unfeigned horror. 
“Why not? I have answered one or two that 
I have seen in the papers.” 
“Then I should be ashamed to confess it No 
respectable person, who understands what she 
is doing, will notice those advertisements. You 
know they are written by the greatest rogues 
about town, who are excluded from decent soci- 
ety, and obliged to resort to this method to carry 
on their flirtations. If you disgrace us by an- 
swering it, I will certainly report you to the 
family. 

“Nonsense, Bell! Do let me have a little fun. 
You don’t suppose [ would be tramping over 
Europe with anybody’s Jack, do you, and as 
sea-sick as I always am?” 

Here both girls broke out laughing. 

“Now, I will tell you something, if you will 
promise not to betray me. I exchanged photo- 
graphs with one of these fellows, last week! I 
will show you his. I carry it in my pocket, for 
fear somebody will get hold of it. Isn’t he 
superb?” 

“Why, that is the Rev. Dr. Clyde. He offici- 
ates at Aunt Jane’s church!” Bell cried out, in 
dismay. “I know his face as well as I know 
yours, for he preached all the three months I 
was in town last winter, and was friendly in 
auntie’s family.” 

“What could have possessed him to adver- 
tise?” asked Julia, in a frightened way. 

“T hope you don’t think Dr. Clyde is such a 
knave as that! Why, don’t you see that some- 
body is trying to deceive you? You do not sup- 
pose a man would trust his photograph to a girl 
he had never seen! O, you ridiculous creature! 
you have done something now, that you will 
repent of as long as you live!” 

“Lam sure I don’t sce the harm, even if he has 
duped me. He never would know whether it 
was my photograph or not,” Julia answered, 
more seriously. 

“You do not suppose these advertisers are 
honorable men, do you? There is not one in 
a thousand but would show your photograph 
to all his friends, and throw it away at last. 
Think how you would like to see yourself in a 
rascal’s album, alongside of every kind of dis- 
reputable person!” 

“Do stop, Bell. You scare me. I never 
thought of it at all in this light before. I’ll 
never answer another—never !”’ 

Julia kept her word, but she had already 
sowed evil seed enough to make her miserable. 

Among her most intimate friends was Mark 


between the dignified Clarence and the lively 
sisters. 


Drew, who was in temperament about half way 


He enjoyed a joke, but it must be 
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knew very well that Julia was hoydenish anq 


mirthful; but he trusted to time to subdue her 
saperfluous spirits, and develop her many yjr. 
tues. 

3eing in the city, where business called him 
and making a selection of books in Chamber 
Street, he had his attention directed to the ey. 
versation of some young men, who were exhj). 
iting photographs to each other, across the 
counter. 

“There’s my last. Pretty, aint she?” 
“That's so! Not one of the common kind, 
hey? Guess she thought you was a handsome 
chap! Send your own, Hal?” 

“No, sir; I sent the Rev. Dr. Clyde. You 
don’t catch me napping!” 

Here the young men all laughed, and indulged 
in language that cannot be repeated here. 

Mr. Drew, without meaning it, glanced toward 
the photograph that seemed to be so much ad. 
mired. Then he looked again, more closely, 
and felt the hot blood rushing to his forehead, 
“Have you any particular interest in that 
face?” he asked, after a little hesitation, of the 
clerk. 

“Well, I reckon I have,” answered the fellow, 
twirling an incipient moustache, and giving him 
an impudent stare. 

“T thought I understood you to say it came to 
you in a letter, in answer to an advertisement,” 
Drew said, trying to command his voice, and to 
appear indifferent. 

“Is that any of your business ?” 

“I thought I recognized the face,” Drew 
urged, putting his hands into his pocket, lest 
they should fly toward the weasel-faced, smirk- 
ing fop. 

“Very likely,” was the answer, given with a 
leer. “I suppose she’s a Canterbury girl, or she 
wouldn’t De sending her photograph to every 
fool that asks it.” 

“T think there is some mistake, and that she 
could not have sent it herself.” If! could induce 
you to part with it, I would purchase and return 
it to her.” 

“It’s too pretty, by a good deal. Can’t haveit.” 
“Would ten dollars be any equivalent?” 
“Well, can’t say but it would. Yes, you can 
have it.” 

Mark Drew hurried back to his hotel, and 
wrote to Clarence by the next post. He stated 
the’circumstance by which he obtained the pho 
tograph, and begged him to return it to his 
sister, with such admonitions as would deter her 
from ever being guilty of a similar indiscretion; 
at the same time, he entreated Clarence to con- 
ceal from her the fact that he had been concerned 
in its recovery. Then he added, as if the words 
were wrung out of an aching heart,— 

“You know, Clarence, what has been the am- 
bition of my life. From you I have had no 
secrets, nor will I deceive you now. The knowl 
edge that Julia could bestow upon strangers 
what I never have thought I could ask for my- 
self, makes me so ashamed of my weakness, that 
I resign all claims to be regarded as an intimate. 
Save her, if it is not too late, for she has been 
worthy of your love and mine.” 

When the morning mail was brought in, 
Clarence, as was his custom, opened his letters 
in the presence of the family. From one of them 
a photograph fell. Julia sprang forward to 
seize it, supposing it to be one of Mark, whose 
handwriting was familiar to her. 

No pen could adequately describe her conft- 
sion, when she recognized the picture of herself, 
that she had so thoughtlessly enclosed in answer 
to the advertisement. It was defaced with vul 
garisms, and otherwise soiled by rough usage. 

As Clarence read Drew’s letter, the cloud on 
his brow grew blacker and blacker. He recalled 
the conversation he had so recently overhear, 
and regarded as one of the many foolish amus- 
ments to which his sisters resorted for pastime, 
and which- he had intended to rebuke at his 
leisure. 

There were many reasons why Mark’s letter 
annoyed him. It wounded his family pride that 
any one should question the purity of his sister, 
and especially Drew, who was regarded with the 
deepest affection, as one every way worthy t 
become his brother. It was an alliance such 
seldom is offered twice to any family, and which 
seemed so nearly obtained, that he was already 
proud of what was to be. 

When Clarence had finished the letter, he held 
out his hand for the photograph, which Julis 
gave him mechanically, wondering all the while 
how it could have found its way into Mark's 
possession. 

Clarence looked at the picture fixedly, the 
re-read the letter, word by word, as if weighin! 
every sentence. Then he placed the photograp 
in the envelope, sealed it carefully, and pla 
it in his side pocket. Then he went to his 100 
with the rest of his letters in his hand unopenls 
and the girls heard him going up stails, with 
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«0, if | only dared to ask Clarence for Mark’s | 
etter,” Julia said, drawing a long breath. 

“There’s mischief brewing,” was Bell’s an- 
swer. “When Clarence looks black like that, 
there is something wrong, semewhere!” 

“Go up and ask for the letter, Bell. He never | 
refuses you any thing reasonable,” Julia urged, | 
quite ready to cry, without exactly knowing 
why. 

“No; I would not take that liberty. The let- 
ter Was confidential, or he would have read it to 
us, as is his custom.” 

“Well, ll see it yet,” Julia cried, excitedly, 
«fT have to sit up all night, to get at his pock- 
ets!” 

“You better not. 
act of that kind.” 

The next day Julia ventured to allude to the 
Jeter, and ask for the photograph. Clarence 
had been walking backward and forward, with 
his hands behind him; but when she made that 
request, he turned abruptly, and fixed his eyes 


No good comes of a wrong 





sharply on her face. } 

“When I can command myself, I will speak | 
to you of the contents of that letter. Let me | 
assure you that it is not of so pleasurable a na- 
ture that you need be impatient for an expla- 
nation.” 

Julia’s impulsive nature was not to be over- 
ruled. True to her threat, she went to her 
prother’s room, and took the letter while he 
slept. When she read the cruel words Mark 
used in regard to her, and fully realized the 
degradation of her pusition, and pictured to 
herself the seene which he had witnessed, 
when her photograph was handed about by 
those city rowdies, she was so overwhelined 
with shame and distress, that she fell lifeless to 
the floor. ' 

Clarence found her there, with the fatal letter 
in her hand. No further explanation was 
needed. She recovered from the effects of the 
physical shock she had received, and the expo- 
sure was beneficial tu her; but she never could 
recall her foolhardy conduct, without a feeling 
of pain and disgust. 

We were reminded ef this little episode in 
Julia’s life by hearing her, not long since, say 
toa young friend,— 

“If you have the least regard for yourself or 
your family, never place yourself on a level with 
libertines and’ prostitutes, by answering such 
advertisements. Curiosity might induce you to 
do what ultimately might lead to-your ruin in 
this world and the next.” 





For the Cempanion. 
LOST. 

By Prof. De Mille, Author of the “Dodge Club.” 

In the summer of 1864 Paul Seeton went to 
spend his holidays with his cousin, Frank More. 

Frank lived in the northern part of Maine, on 
the outskirts of a vast forest. Paul was a Bos- 
ton boy, who had scarcely ever been out of the 
city in his life. 

It was in Aroostoek county,—a place famous 
for growing the biggest timber in the Northern 
States,—a place known to lumbermen and loved 
by them; with few inhabitants except those 
who are engaged in the timber trade; with ne 
Villages and no roads. 

One day Frank proposed a fishing excursion. 
Their destination was about fifteen miles away, 
on a chain of lakes that extended far into the 
forest. ‘ 

They set out at break of day, rode on horse- 
back over a rough road for abeut two hours, 
and at length reached the shore of a lake. 

Here they hired a boat from a man who lived 
in alog house, and embarking, sailed for five or 
six miles to a place where the lake narrowed. 
Here taking down their sail, they rowed for some 
distance through a channel so narrow that the 
branches of the lofty pines on either side almost 
met. It took a good hour to pass through this, 
when suddenly they emerged from it, and found 
themselves on a second lake, three or four times 
as large as the first. 

Up went the sail again, and away they went 
over the second lake for about ten miles. All 
around grew the primeval forest, dense, dark 
and luxuriant. But Frank had been here be- 
fore, and the scene was quite familar. 

The boat went swiftly onward, and at last ap- 
Proached the farthest extremity of the lake. 
Here a small peninsula jutted forth from the 
forest into the lake, which was cleared and un- 
der cultivation. Upon it arose a log hut, from 
the rude chimney of which smoke was curling 
Upward, — 

It belonged to a man named Spence, who cul- 
tivated the ground in summer, and in winter 
went lumbering in the woods. He lived there 


all alone, and apart from his solitude was very 
comfortable. 


Spence’s hut, and the boys went up to the house. 
They found Spence himself at home, cooking his 
dinner. 

The boys did not stay long. After asking a 
few questions as to the best fishing holes, they 
took to the boat again, and following Spence’s 
directions, rowed toward a small creek which 
penetrated among the hills, and passing up this, 
at length came to a small basin enclosed by 
high wooded shores. Here they began to fish. 

Although they waited patiently, they found, 
to their great disappointment, that the fish 
would not come. At length Paul felt a bite; he 
pulled up his line ina fever of agitation, and 
with a glow of triumph jerked into the boat a 
tiny fish about four inches long. But Paul’s 
triumph was not at all shared by Frank. 

“Pooh!” said he, “it’s only a miscrable 
perch.” j 

“A perch?” said Paul. “Isn’t it a good fish?” 

“Good? Why, these lakes are crammed with 
them. It’s trout we want, not these.’”? And as 
Frank said this, he jerked his own line with 
some complacency. Soon something bit his 
bait. He jerked it out, and found, to his dis- 
gust, another perch. 

At length Frank said that he was going up 
the woods a little distance, to a lake which was 
about a mile off, connected with this by a brook. 
He could follow the windings of the brook, and 
easily get there. 

Paul, however, thought he would stay where 
he was, for the woods looked very rough, and 
he enjoyed being in a boat, even if he didn’t 
catch any thing. 

So Frank started off, promising to be back 
within an hour. 

Paul continued his fishing. He moved the 
boat to the opposite shore. No bites came—that 
is, none came to the bait, but he soon became 
aware of other bites, which he did not expect. 
These were produced by swarms of mosquitoes, 
which gathered so thickly, that at last Paul 
had to pull in his line, and give himself to self- 
defence. He shifted the position of the boat a 
dozen times, but his persecutors followed him. 
At last he could stand it no longer, and con- 
cluded to go after Frank. 

Nearly an hour had passed, and it was about 
time for Frank to return. It was Paul’s inten- 
tion to stroll along the brook, and he would be 
certain either to meet Frank in his return, or 
else he would find him at the lake to which he 
had gone. ‘ ‘ pore 

It was very swampy, and Paul sank in up to 
his knees for some distance, but at length 
reached rising ground. The brook was only a 
small one, and was bordered by such dense un- 
derbrush that Paul found it impossible to follow 
it. In fact, a much better path appeared. 

This was a rough track, overgrown with moss 
and ferns, which was used by the lumbermen in 
winter. It went up from the lake apparently 
in the same direction as the brook. 

So he walked along this path, forcing his way 
through alder bushes and tangled ferns, until at 
last he came to a stop in front of a wide and im- 
passable marsh. 

The lumber path in winter ran across this, 
but now it could not be traversed. So Paul 
tried to go around it. But after completing 
about half the circuit, he reached a swampy 
place which he could not cross. 

He now retraced his steps, and at length de- 
cided to return to the boat and wait there. 

The lumber path could not be very easily 
found, but at last he turned into a place which 
looked very much like it, and walked on for 
some distance. But the way was rough. At 
length the path ceased altogether. He found 
himself in the wild wood. 

Me saw now that he had missed the path, but 
thought that the best plan would be to keep 
straight on, and get back to the lake. So he 
kept on. It was very hard work. The ground 
was covered with moss, in some places it was 
spongy, in others it was overgrown with ferns, 
while every now and then he would have to 
climb over the trunk of some fallen tree. 

In this way he struggled onward for a long 
time, and wondered why he could not see any 
signs of the lake. At last he began to grow dis- 
couraged. The full conviction forced itself 
upon him that he had lost his way. He had 
been wandering; how long time and how far 
he did not know. : 

There were no signs whatever of the lake. 
What to do he could not tell. He stood still, and 
looked around. Dense forest trees arose on 
every side, shutting out the view, and enclosing 
him with their gloomy shades. 

Then he called as loud as he could. There 
was no answer. He called again and again, 
and waited for a long time after each cry to hear 

whether there was any response. But none 
came. 


not a coward, but any one might well have been | 
alarmed, lost in those vast, trackless forests. | 
Paul was alarmed, of course; but he was a spir- | 
ited boy, and was not inclined to sit down and | 
give up. After a few minutes he wisely decided | 
that it was necessary to have some plan, and | 
choose some definite direction in which to go. | 

So he concluded that the safest way for him 
would be to retrace his steps as carefully as pos. | 
sible. 

Back he went, and managed to recover his 
track, but lost sight of it again, and found him- 
self once more completely at a loss. 

Turning on his own track in this way had 
only served to sever him utterly from the last 
faint hold which he had on the possible direc- 
tion of the lake. 

Once more he stood and considered, and final- 
ly after making up his mind as to the probable 
position of the lake, he started again with the 
determination to keep on in as straight a line as 
possible in that one direction. 

lis course was rough and toilsome in the ex- 
treme. Swamps, bogs, thick ferns, dense un- 
derbrush, tangled alders, fallen forest trees, 
huge rocks, all came by turns before his path, 
and all had by turns to be passed through or 
surmounted. Paul’s city life had not fitted him 
for a task like this; but despair gave him 
strength. 

Hours passed. 
ficulties. 


Every hour brought fresh dif- 
His strength and resolution gradual- 


ly gave way. No signs of escape had shown 
themselves. No sounds had come to his ears 


which promised help. He felt himself alone;— 
alone to struggle with his dismal fate. 

At last he reached rising ground. Here the 
woods were clear. The trees stood far apart, 
and the walking was easy. Utterly worn out, 
he toiled on, and at length reached the crest of 
the hill. 

Scarcely had he done so, than an exclama- 
tion burst from him. Immediately below lay a 
broad sheet of water. He hurried down to the 
margin, and looked anxiously around in all di- 
rections. 

There was nothing, however, but a sheet of 
water surrounded by woods. Whether this was 
the lake which he had left, or some other one, 
he could not tell. At any rate, he was too fa- 
tigued to make any further exertion, so he flung 
himself upon the ground to rest. 

Gradually sleep overtook him, and his slum- 
ber wag so sound that he actually did not awake 
till the following day. On rousing himself he 
heard the birds singing, and felt the fresh, cool 
air of the morning. 

He was very hungry, but felt rested and re- 
freshed, and went at once to examine his posi- 
tion. 

From the place where he stood he could see 
the end of the lake to the right, but on the left 
the view was impeded by a promontory. 

His first effort now was to go to the promon- 
tory and examine the otherend. The distance 
was not great, and he soon reached the place. 

Ile looked eagerly down the lake, when, to 
his unutterable delight, he saw at the lower end 
the lone cottage to which the boat had carried 
him the day befere. - 

All was now plain. He had wandered back 
to the lake, blindly, and by such an extraordi- 
nary circuit, that he had come te the shore 
about five miles away from the cottage. 

He now set forth to work his way back to the 
cottage. He followed the windings of the shores, 
keeping the water always in sight. The dis- 
tance was only five or six miles, but so circui- 
tous was the shore, so full of indendations, and 
so rough was the way, that it was nearly even- 
ing when he reached the cottage. 

No one was there when he arrived, but he 
waited, and at dusk a boat came over the wa- 
ter with Spence and Frank. For aday anda 
half they had been scouring the woods for him, 
and Frank, in his despair, did not know what 
todo. Paul was received as one who had risen 
from the dead. 

+o 


ENGLISH ECONOMY. 

Wealthy people in England know how to 
make a better use of their money than many 
rich families in this country. They prefer com- 
fort to show: 

“In the families of many of the nebility and 
gentry of England, possessing an annual in- 
come which of itself would be an ample for- 
tune, there is greater economy of dress and more 
simplicity in the furnishing of the dwelling 
than there is in many of the houses of our ordi- 
nary business men, whose incomes are not 
large. 

“A friend of ours who sojourned, not long 
since, several menths in the vicinity ef some of 
the wealthy landed aristocracy of England, 








; The boat grounded on the beach in front of 


What to do now was the question. He was 





high style of fashion, was surprised at the sim- 
plicity of manners practised. 

“Servants are much mere numerous than with 
us, but the ladies made more account of one silk 
dress than would be thought here of a dozen. 
They were generally clothed in good substantial 
stuffs; a display of fine clothing and jewelry was 
reserved for great occasions. The furniture of 
the mansion, instead of being turned out of 
doors every few years for more fashienable 
Styles, was the same which the ancestors of the 
families, for several generations, had possessed; 
substantial and in excellent preservation, but 
plain and without any pretensions to elegance. 
“Even the carpets on many suits of parlors 
had been on the floors for forty years, and were 
expected to do service for another half century.? 

—————~@9——_—___—_-. 
For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
Cavent at Last.—Cuap. X. 

By the time our young friends reached their 
homes, they fully believed that their chances of 
capturing the grizzly bear were never so good 
as now. 

Ned, especially, was full of hopeful anticipa- 
tions, his only fear being that Prof. Williams, 
or some one else, would think of some other 
plan of capture that would prevent his success. 

When, therefore, he learned, on his way home, 
that the showman had left the neighborhood in 
quest of help, his confidence increased so much 
as almost to destroy his appetite for dinner. 

And then, just as he laid his hand upon the 
gate, an idea came to him, so important, so per- 
fect, in fact, that he was quite absorbed, for the 
time, and stood for a moment before entering. 

A smile lit up his face, as he said aloud,— 

“L[ really believe it is God who has told me; 
for [ never should have thought of it, if [ hadn’t 
taken the boys with me.” 

To satisfy his mother, Ned sat down at the 
dinner-table. He was only able to eat a mouth- 
ful or two, and, as soon as he could rise without 
exciting remark, he did so. 

As he took his cap to leave the house, his 
mother said,— 

“T have used the last piece of wood that will 
go into the stove, Ned. You better cut some, 
so that it will be ready at supper-time.”’ 

The delay was a great disappointment, but 
Ned made no complaint. WHurrying to the 
wood-pile, he worked with a will;” and, in half 
an hour, had split enough to last at least a day. 
Taking an armful into the heuse, he said,— 

“Mother, I'll fill the bucket with water, and 
then can you spare me for the rest of the after- 
noon?” 

She gave her consent, and he started from the 
house, running as fast as his legs could carry 
him. . 

He intended to have gone to his father’s labo- 
ratory, to make some explorations there, before 
he joined the boys again, but so much time had 
gone, that he knew they would be waiting im- 
patiently for him. 

Half a mile up the road he found his compan- 
ions. They at once started for the mountain, 
full of excitement, and running as though life 
depended upon their swiftness. 

On the way was the mill-pond, where they 
had taken such a memorable bath a few days 
before. ‘ 

As they approached it, they heard an unusual 
commotion in the water. 

“Somebody's in swimming,” said Higston. 

Curious to see who it was, he started ahead, 
but had not gone ten rods before he whecled 
about, and shouted,— 

“It’s the bear! It’s the bear! Stop, stop!” 

It seemed hardly possible; but Hig told the 
truth. The bear was really taking an afternoon 
bath. 

The boys stopped. 

“What shall we do now?” 

“Wait. What else can you do?” 

“Watch him,” said Ned. 

“He'll more likely watch you,” said Hig. 

“Well, if he don’t like our company, we can 
leave. Let’s creep to the bank, and see him 
swim.” 

The animal was near the middle of the pond, 
slowly swimming along, as though he was en- 
joying the cool water to his heart’s content. 

It was impossible to tell at what point he 
might conclude to land, and, as he was moving, 
just then, towards the place where the boys 
happened to be concealed, Hig thought retreat 
was advisable, and said,— 

“Let’s get away from here. I don’t like the 
looks of him. He’ll catch some of us yet!” 

“No danger of his catching you,” said Charley, 
with a laugh; “you make too good use of your 





whose ample rent rolls would have warranted a 


legs.” 
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“Shut up!” said Hig. ‘Nobody’s frightened 
quicker than you.” 

“There’s the mill,” said Ned; “we can get into 
the loft, and look out between the boards.” 

“So we can; and the sooner we do it, the bet- 
ter;” and Hig made a straight line for the old 
building, the other boys following, in good 
order. 

The mill overlooked the whole pond. Among 
the beams the boys were safe, and from their 
place of concealment they watched the huge 
animal, as, for at least fifteen minutes, he en- 
joyed his bath. The pleasant coolness of the 
water scemed so agreeable, that, once or twice, 
after apparently coming to the conclusion that 
he had soaked himself eneugh, he Walked up 
the bank, shaking the water from his shaggy 
sides, and then, pausing a moment in hesitation, 
went back into the pond again, to have another 
splash and roll. 

But the pleasures of bears, as well as of men, 
must come to an end. So at last he* concluded, 
as he reached the top of the bank for the third 
time, that he would “dry up,” and do it in the 
woods. 

“Look at him!” said Ned, as though the boys 
had not been watching with all their eyes. 

“He’s looking about, to see which way he will 
go!” exclaimed Charley. 

“Hope he won't decide te look over the mill,” 
said Hig. 

“There, there he goes. He’s heading for the 
mountain. Isn’t that*glorious ?” 
“Don’t make a noise, boys. 

follow him!” 

The bear started off at a swinging pace for 
the woods, but in the direction of the mountain. 

“He’s going to the cave! I know he’s going 
to the cave!” exclaimed the excitable Charley. 

“Well, I hope he is,” said Ned, quietly, “but 
don’t make such a noise about it.” 

But the bear either had had no dinner, or his 
bath had refreshed his appetite, for he went a 
good deal out ef his way to capture a good sized 
calf, with whose whereabouts he was evidently 
acquainted. The poor creature was disposed of 
with surprising quickness, and then he resumed 
his journey. 

The boys found it difficult to keep the bear in 
sight, and, at the same time, avoid attracting 
his attention. 

+ Their elation was unbounded when they found 
he directed his course towards the cavern. It 
cerminly looked as if he had made up bis mind 
to indulge in a quiet nap, after his dinner. 

They were not far from the cavern, when the 
boys were surprised and startled by hearing 
voices of men, apparently within a short distance 
of the spot where they then stood. 

The bear was either so much in advance that 
the sounds did not reach him, or his dinner had 
disarmed his fierceness, and he preferred a quict 
retreat to the disagreeable uncertainties of a 
tight. Thenext moment three men, With guns in 
their hands, came in sight. They were walking 
in Indian file, and directly towards the boys. 

If ever blank despair was expressed by any 
face, it could have been seen upon the faces of 
the poor boys, when the men came into view, 
and proved to be hunters. 

“All up now,” growled Hig. “I knew some- 
thing would happen, so we couldn’t get the 
money. I wish the bear had eat them instead 
of the calf. We can’t tell a straight enough lie 
to blind those fellows.” 

“Who wants to lie?” demanded Ned; “I don’t, 

and I don’t believe the rest of the boys do. Do 

you think I'd tell a lie for all the bears, and the 
best five hundred dellars in the world?” 

“Then you'll have to tell them all about it, 
and they’ll get the bear.” 

“I sha’n’t do any such thing.” 

“Suppose they ask you,” said Frank Prescott, 
who was quite pale at the thought of this new 
obstacle. 

“T don’t mean to give them a chance.” 

“You can’t help it. They’re coming straight 
towards us.” 

“We can turn out of their path, can’t we? 
Come, let’s run this way, and try a flank move- 
ment.” 

The men saw them start suddenly, and, think- 
ing they were very likely up to séme mischief, 
shouted,— 

“Tere, boys, stop!” 

But the boys didn’t stop, but ran the faster, 
until they were out of sight and hearing of the 
hunters. 

Of course, in the meantime, the bear had dis- 
appeared. Not a sound could be heard, but the 
wind in the trees. The boys stood, listening, 
and trying to catch breath. 

“Those fellows are out of sight,” said Ned, 
panting. “If they should happen to meet the 


Quick! Let’s 


bear, our chance is lost.” 
“LT wish they would, and he’d souse them in 
the mill-pond. I’d like to see them there, any 


how,” continued Hig, who seemed to have lost 
his temper as well as his breath. “The bear has 
gone, and our luck with him.” 

“We can go to the cavern and see,” said 
Charley. 

So, with less of caution than they had prac- 
ticed before, they walked, quite disconsolately, 
in the direction of the den. 

On the way, they neither saw the hunters or 
the bear, neither was the latter to be seen when 
they arrived at the mouth of the cavern. 

“Hush,” said Hig, “perhaps he’s in there!” 

“Suppose you go and see,” said Ned, laughing. 

“Not yet, I’m out of breath.” 

Just then he happened to look down a little 
declivity, and caught a glimpse of the huge body 
of bruin, slowly coming through the brushwood. 

He was so startled that he could only gasp, 
“There—there!” and took to his legs before the 
others had time even to turn in the direction he 
had pointed. 

You may be sure the boys did not stand upon 
ceremony in following him. 

The bear, as had happened once before, did 
not seem to notice them, but came lazily through 
the woods, and around the rocks, snuffing here 
and there, at the earth or decayed trees. 

Ned, after he had run a short distance, and 
found that bruin was not following, dodged 
behind a boulder; and, creeping to the top of 
the huge stone, watched the movements of the 
animal. 

When bruin reached the mouth of the cave, 
he stopped. Instead of entering, he coolly turned 
round, and sniffed the air in all directions. 

Something seemed to be unsatisfactory; for 
turning, and partially entering the den, he drew 
back again, snuffed the ground, turned his nose 
in the air, and again sniffed, first in one direc- 
tion, and then in another, and finally stood, 
apparently hesitating. 

Then, after giving the matter that seemed to 
trouble him a few moments of very grave 
thought, if one could judge from the solemnity 
of his looks, he grunted, turned slowly, and 
moved his huge body into the cave. 

With a quickly-beating heart, Ned now looked 
for his companions. 

Charley was behind a tree, a short distance 
away, peeping out, and watching Ned’s move- 
ments. 

Full of excitement, Ned rushed towards him, 
exclaiming as loudly as he dared,— 

“Quick, quiek! Call the boys! 
into the cave. Where are they ?” 

Both now cried, “Hig! Frank! Come! We’ve 
vot him in the cave!” 

Hig made his appearance in a second, together 
with the other boys; and, with the most intense 
excitement, they crept towards the cavern. 

After stopping several rods from it, for some 
time, to allow the bear to get well settled in his 
new quarters, they moved very carefully to the 
back of the rock, over the entrance of the den. 

The boulder was in the same position in which 
it was left in the morning. Seizing the pole 
they had selected fora lever, it was shoved under 
the rock, and a stone was placed forits fulcrum. 

Then the work began. 

By uniting their strength in one single effort, 
they expected to send over the boulder at once; 
but it proved heavier than they anticipated. 

It swayed considerably, and then rocked back 
again, throwing up the end of the lever, and 
sending Hig several feet into theair. He grum- 
bled, but they kept to work, swinging and sway- 
ing the pole, until, finally, the rock lost its bal- 
ance, and over it went. 

Fortunately, it fell exactly across the entrance 
of the cave, so that if the bear had been only 
half his size, he could not have squeezed his way 
through the narrow passage. 

“We have met the enemy, and he is ours!” 
exclaimed Ned Havemyer, springing upon the 
very highest point of the rocks over the bear’s 
head. a 


He’s gone 


“Now for three cheers! 

Up went his hat in the air, and the forest rang 
with the shouts of the excited youngsters. 

“Are you sure he is fast?” inquired Hig, who 
was not, as yet, exactly satisfied. 

“T’ll soon find out,” said Ned, whose exulta- 
tion had overcome his usual caution. Catching 
up the pole they had just flung down, he thrust 
it into the opening. 

There was a growl, and then a heavy lunge at 
the entrance of the cave. His huge snout hit 
the rock, and the shaggy head, and ugly-looking 
mouth and teeth were seen thrust up between 
the rock and the cave, but no farther could he 
get. 

“He is doing all he can,” said Ned, as he 
calmly looked at the enraged animal, “but he 
can’t get out. It’s only bark now; no more 
bites for the present, from him.” 

The furious efforts of the bear to free himself 
so alarmed the other boys that they stood back 





fury for some time, all doubt was dismissed. 
They were certain that the “Monarch of the 
Western Wilds” was now their prisoner. 

This being settled, what was to be done with 
him was the next question in order. Several 
favored making a run for Elkton, and acquaint 
ing Prof. Williams with what had occurred, and 
claiming the reward; but Ned urged them to 
wait until to-morrow. 

Furthermore, he made each promise, on his 
word of honor, that he would let no one know 
what had occurred during the day. 

“You will understand my reasons to-morrow,” 
said he, in a significant manner, “and you will 
see it was for the best. I am not through with 


the bear yet!” 
(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 
THE PARSON’S PROPOSAL. 
A HUMOROUS TALE, IN VERSE. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


A little village, white and green, 
Mid fields of daisies snowy, 

A little cottage near a wood— 
*Twas there lived Simple Joie. 


Now Simple Joie loved to rove 
About the daisied meadows, 

And sing when rose the light of morn, 
And fell the evening shadows. 


He little knew about the world 
Of care, and toil, and duty, 

He only knew that life was good, 
And every thing was beauty. 


And how his mother earned his bread 
But little he befhought him; 

He loved the singing birds, and knew 
What singing birds had taught him. 


He heard the robins say at morn, 
“Be cheery, Joe, be cheery!” 
The chickadee, at rosy eve, 
“Be weary, Joe, be weary!” 


Ile heard the cuckoo say ‘“‘Good-night!”” 
The thrushes say ‘‘Good-morning!”” 

And, when a stranger’s foot drew near, 
He heard the crows give warning. 


A sparrow told him sober things, 
When singing on a thistle, 

And came a quail to him one day, 
And taught him how to whistle. 


And oft, at evening, inher arms, 
His mother would enfold him, 

‘To hear him tell the pleasant things 
The little birds had told him. 


Hard by the cot where Joey lived, 
Dwelt merry Parson Sloey, 

Who loved the children of the poor, 
And thought a deal of Joie. 


Now, Parson Sloey chanced to own 
A villa, cool and shady; 

And up the hill, a widow lived, 
And down, a maiden lady. 


And Parson Sloey lived alone, 
In peace and comfort, only 

He sometimes thought, on rainy days, 
That he was rather lonely. 


The worthy ladies lived alone, 
In peace and comfort, only 

When thinking on the parson’s case, 
They, too, felt rather lonely. 


Age touched the merry parson’s face, 
And made his footsteps falter ; 
And he at last resolved to take 
A lady to the altar. 


He wrote, ‘“‘to whom it might concern,” 
A gentle letter— very ; 

To whom to send this brl/et douxr, 
Perplexed the parson merry. 


“T havea plan! I’ve hit it now!” 
At last thought Parson Sloey; 

“T’ll send, ‘to whom it may concern,’ 
The billet-doux by Joie. 


“The maiden lady’s good and fair, 
The widow, like a mother; 

And he shall take the bi/let-dour 
To one—or else the other. 


“The birds will tell him where to go, 
With wisdom and precision ; 
’Twill all be well, and I will bow 
To Nature’s own decision.” 


The bobolink swung on the grass, 
And in the grass swung Joie, 

And through the wavy meadow passed 
The cane of Parson Sloey. 


“You see yon cottage on the hill, 
And that one, down below you? 
To one of them this letter take— 
To which, the birds will show you!” 


Then, down the hill sped Joie’s feet, 
Where lived the maiden lady, 

And stopped before a pleasant cot, 
Beneath the maples shady. 





some distance; but, after they had seen his futile 





“Go back! Go back!” the Guinea hen 
Came, screaming, in a flurry; 

“Go back! Go back! Goback! Go back!” 
He turned him in a hurry. 


And up the hill ran Joie then, 
Before the widow’s stopping ; 

“Cheer up! Cheer up!” the robins said, 
About the garden hopping. 


Then Joie to the widow, straight, 
The precious letter carried, 
And Parson Sloey,—happy man! 
The smiling widow married. 
———_+or—___—_. 
FENIANISM’ AND THE FENIANs 


The most interesting aspect of the Fenians, to 
Americans, is that which shows their Telation 
to American politics, because the effect of their 
action may be great on this country. 

In the first place, the Fenians are banded to. 
gether, and form a fraternity; and when a body 
of men choose to act together in politics they 
always are of importance to political leaders of 
all parties, who are ready to purchase their sup- 
port. 

So numerous are the Fenians that they could, 
by acting together, control the elections in States 
in which neither Democrats nor Republicans 
have large majorities,—and there are quite q 
number of such States. In Massachusetts, the 
Republicans are so strong that the Fenians could 
not do them much injury; but in Connecticut 
and New Hampshire the Republicans are com. 
paratively weak, actually being in a minority 
in the former State, while in the latter their ma. 
jority is small. The same state of things exists 
in some other parts of the country. 

Now, the Fenians, by offering their support 
nationally to this or to that party, on condition 
of being supported in their turn, might bring 
about a difficulty between this country and Great 
Britain. The price of their votes would be hos- 
tility to the country which, they say, oppresses 
Ireland: 

The liberation of Ireland from English rule 
being theend at which the Fenians aim, they 
seek to make of this Republic what the United 
Irishmen of seventy-five years ago sought to 
make of the French Republic: the active agent 
in fighting Ireland’s battle. ‘Their first object 
would be to get up a war between Great Britain 
and the United States. This they hoped to ef- 
fect by their invasion of Canada, as they thought 
Great Britain would resent what was done on 
Ameriean soil, though it was done against the 
wishes of Americans. 

It being now evident that war will not follow 
from their attempts to invade Canada, the Fe 
nians will very likely seck to act as a political 
body, in the hope and expectation of getting a 
war-making government set up in this country. 

With their many votes, and with the disposi- 
tion of American politicians to obtain support 
on almost any terms, such an attempt on their 
part is by no means to be laughed at, or passed 
over contemptuously. ‘ 

Unfortunately, there are causes of dispute be- 
tween America and England that the Fenians 
could take up with great effect, and so operate 
en the minds of Americans, many of whom dis- 
like England, because of her openly-displayed 
enmity toward us during the secession war. 

There is the Alabama question, for example. 
The Fenians might bring all their forces to bear 
on that question, and induce Congress to de 
clare that it must and should be settled. The 
effect, most probably, would be war,—and in 
war time we should be just as desirous to see 
the Fenians enter Canada as now we are desir- 
ous they should not enter that country. 

Were there to be war between the United 
States and England, the Fenians in Ireland 
would, it is altogether probable, rise in arms, 
and cause great trouble to the English, who 
would have to keep thousands of troops in that 
island merely to prevent insurrection,—suppos- 
ing it could be prevented by the presence there 
of any number of troops. Ireland is ever & 
thorn in the side of England, but in a time of 
war with us England wonld find her a whole 
hedge of thorns. 

It is probable that the Fenians will now aban- 
don their foolish military plans. If they seek 
to secure in this country by politics, what they 
have failed to get by bluster in Canada, we hope 
more signal disappointments await them in the 
future than they have experienced in the past. 


<> 
> 


DON’T GET EXCITED. 

When an unhappy mortal is persecuted by 
mosquitoes, kept awake by cats, or pinched by 
tight boots; when he sees his best hat borne 
away by the breeze, his neighbors’ hens seratel- 
up his tomato vines, or spills ink over his cate 
fully written manuscript, it is no great satisfac 
tion’ to be benignantly warned against excite 
ment. 

But delay is the best policy when one isina 
passion. As the editor said to the infuriated 
printer, angry because he had no copy,— 








“You had better composé yourself.” 
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Yet some people are too calm, like the con- 
ductor, who never liked to run over a man, be- 
cause “it mussed up the track so.” 

In the long run, 2 slow person is less liable to 
accidents than a hasty man. It takes longer 
to get out of a ditch after falling in, than to con- 
sider whether one can jump across it. 

Here is -a tale in verse of an old gentleman 
who was constrained to do a foolish thing on 
account of undue excitement: 


“By the side of a murmuring stream, 
As an elderly gentleman sat, 

On the top of his head was his wig, 
And atop of his wig was his hat. 


“The wind it blew high and blew strong, 
As the elderly gentieman sat, 

And it tore from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. 


“The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 

And he dropped in the river his wig, 
In attempting to get out his hat. 


“His breast it grew cold with despair, 
And full in his eve sadness sat; 

So he flung in the river his cane, 
To swim with his wig and his hat.’ 


HO 
INDIAN CHIEFS AT WASHINGTON. 

A number of the most distinguished Western 
Indian - chiefs have just made a visit to - their 
Great Father,—as they call President Grant, 
and as every President of the United States is 
called by the red men. The title has ceased to 
be original, but it bids fair ever to be aboriginal, 

The chief of these chiefs is Red Cloud, the 
Chief Head, or Head Centre, of the famous 
sidux tribe. He is a tall man, standing six feet 
and six inches in his moccasins,—or without 
them, we do not know which. But moccasins 
are very thin, so it docs not matter much wheth- 
er his moccasins are taken into his feet—and 
inches—or not. We are certain, however, that 
he docs not belong to the celebrated tribe of 
Barefoot Indians. 

Red Cloud's principal companions were Spot- 
ted Tail, and Swift Bear, who also are tall fel- 
lows, and, as the Scotch would say, “good men 
of their hands,”—particularly when they hold 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 

But, though tall enough, these chiefs, with 
their companions of both sexes, are described as 
being very: particularly homely, even to ‘hide- 
qisness,—what the English call “ugly;” and, 
we dare say, they would be found very “ugly 
customers,” especially in a “rough and tumble 
encounter,” such as Indian braves are sup- 
posed to delight in, 

The women of the party have the credit—if it 
be creditable—to bear the palm for ugliness, 
their noses being flat or pug, their mouths wide, 
and their foreheads low—which latter defect is 
compensated by their cheek bones being very 
high. Their feet arc enormous, which would be 
fatal to them were they to go to China. 

In dress, these genuine Native Americans do 
their best to imitate the extravagance ef other 
Americans. Their buffalo robes are rich. and 
beautiful, and are lavishly embroidered, and 
sown with jewels. This richness of array helps 
bring out their ugliness, and make it striking 
and effective. 

The purpose of the journey of these gentlemen 
and ladies to Washington is to get something to 
eat, for themselves and their brothers and sis- 
ters. The President, being hospitable, and very 
kind to Indians, has entertained them bountiful- 
ly, giving them, among other nice things, that 
great product of civilization, ice cream, and 
enough of it,—though a red man must be very 
unlike a white man if ever he does get enough 
of it. 

But this eating business is at the bottom of 
all the troubles we have with the natives. It 
forms the great Indian question, and, as it has 
been known, and been without an answer, for 
more than two hundred years, it seems likely to 
be known, and unanswered, as long as there 
shall be any Indians on this continent. 

The Indians are charged with being thought- 
less and thriftless, and improvident beyond any 
other people. This means that they do not pro- 
vide for the future, but live from hand to mouth, 
and from day to day, and so are constantly on 
the verge of starvation. 

The truth is, that which is called thoughtful- 
Ness in regard to the means of subsistence, is a 
consequence of civilization; and as the Indians 
are not civilized, itis impossible that they should 
think regularly and scientifically of the morrow. 
They have no idea of regular industry; and with- 
out that a people must be improvident. 

The Indians have always planted some, but 
they have never risen to the height of stientific 
agriculture, and a bad season brings them to 


-4 state of destitution. 1 


Hunting has been the great reliance of Indi- 
ns, and hence their desire to retain large terri- 


. tories, peopled by beasts of chase, that are 


killed for food. An extent of land that would 
afford ample room for the support of a thousand 


families of civilized beings hardly suffices to the 
support of a single Indian family. 
In ‘consequence of this, the extension of the 
white race has been fatal to the red race, and 
the members of the latter “die out” from lack 
of the means of subsistence. 
There are exceptions to this view of the history 
and position of the Indians, but they are neither 
many nor striking. The Indians seldom flourish 
out of the shade, which is as wholesome to them 
as itis baneful to whites. Living on the brink 
of famine, the Indians often are forced to become 
robbers in order that they may exist. This leads 
to wars, and to massacres. 
Our government has sought to help feed the 
Indians, in order to keep them quiet. It partial- 
ly provides for them, and Red Cloud and his as- 
sociates went to Washington to obtain more as- 
sistanec, or to urge the fulfilment of old agree- 
ments. 

ooo 
QUEER WORKS BY QUEER AUTHORS. 


“A treatise on the Deluge, by John Flood,” 
used to create much laughter over a youngster 
of that name who had such a part assigned him 
in our school. Sometimes a person is. best 
known by something he has done, as in the case 
of Mr. Robert Montgomery, of England, who 
wrote along poem on Satan, and was always 
afterwards known as “Satan Montgomery.” 
But ‘it is really curious to’see a man’s work al- 
most literally repeat his name, or his name pro- 
nounce a part of his work, with or without his 
knowing it. Here are some amusing illustra- 
tions given by a wag. 

Subjects. Artists. 
Evening Prayers. ..........++0000+++-O'Niel. 
Mountain Scenery. ... Hills. 

Un a Lee § 


Gamecocks... ......+..++ 
Prairie on Fire....... 




















Cattle, Plead. .......ccccccMoee Steers. 

Interior of a Chapel. ..s.. Chureh 

Catching Salmon......... . Fisher. 
Power of Music... ee ... Ayers. 
Going to Church.. oe .- Parsons. 
A High Wind ...........+.s0000.-.Bellows. 
The Beet BM. cccecccececes °.... Steele. 
Group Of Sioux .........0...005 G.-. Savage. 
The Little Beggars.................++-Poore. 
Up Mont Blanc....... : cece eek VOR 
On the Beach..... . Sands. 





Flowers. ......-.+. tasikig vere eeLilley, 
Buftalo on the Plains. .,.............Hunter, 


(i 

BISMARCK AND HIS CLASSMATE. 

It is not so uticommon a thing for people to 
forget their old friends when they become rich 
or great, that modest and timid men always feel 
confidence to address them familiarly. We are 
glad that one great General and statesman 
provés not to be “stuck up” by his greatness: 

A pleasant story has lately circulated about 
Count Bismarck. A country clergyman, an old 
fellow-collegian of the count’s, was anxious to 
get his son into the marines, and at length sum- 
moned up courage to address his quondam com- 


the great Minister remembering him. Not be- 
ing much in the habit of writing to grandees, 
the good man could not for some time determine 
how to begin, butat length commenced his letter: 

“Your Highness.” He soon received the fol- 
lowing: 

“You old blockhead, you! do you think I have 
forgotten the happy time when we studied to- 
gether in Gottenberg, and when we were so often 
waiting on each other? And now howcan you 
address me in such a foolish way? Pray never 
again call me Highness. Let us continue on the 
same terms as of old. As to your boy, send him 
tome. lil take care of him.” 

True greatness despises slavish manners. 
“Stand up,” said an ancient heathen potentate 
to one of his flatterers.. “You address me as if I 
were an elephant and not a man.” 


HOW A NEWSBOY PUSHED ALONG, 





If an American boy has industry, and energy, 
and common sense, he is pretty sure to make his 
way in the world. There are so many different 
kinds of business, so many trades, so many new 
inventions of All kinds, that one with any kind 
of knack finds a place just ready for him to work 
in. A Boston correspondent of a Chicago paper 
gives the following account of a newsboy : 

Years ago, about the time the war broke out, 
one of the slirewdest newsboys that ever sung 
the song of the bulletin board or peddled the 
extra, managed to get down into Virginia with 
a Massachusetts regiment, and finally controlled 
the exclusive sale of New York: and Boston pa- 
pers in the wake of a sutler. He was fifteen 
years old at that time, but he had the business 
capacity of a merchant’s clerk. All he needed 
was opportunity. Brains was his capital for the 
most part. In the course of a year the newsboy 
accumulated $2,700, which he invested in tohac- 
co and cigars, and smoker’s goods generally. 
Being a clever, accommodating boy, he made 
friends with every body, and consequently did a 
thriving business. After a while he got out of 
the tobacco business, and went to Washington, 
where he hung a shingle as a grocer, in a small 
way: and having an extensive acquaintance 
among the Massachusetts soldiers, and knowing 
almost every one of note, he established a large 





trade in the way of furnishing luxuries, &c., for 


rade, entertaining, however, but faint hopes of 


officers and their friends, and finally his place 
became a sort of headquarters for the outfit of 
sutlers, 

When the war closed, and after Grant and Lee 
held that memorable confab under a certain ap- 
ple tree, our newsboy found himself good for 
$30 000 or $40,000. , 

After this he fell in with a young heiress, won 
her love, and on the 22d of Jast February they 
were married. 

The young man says he owes bis success in life 
thus far to a diligent attention to business, hon- 
esty, go-aheadativeness, and a polite treatment 
of both friends and strangers. Newsboys, even 
the raggedest gamin of them all, can learn a les- 
son from this bit of history. 


ter 

WEBSTER COULDN'T “SPEAK A PIECE,” 
Read this, boys, and don’t get discouraged if 
you fail the first few times in your school decla- 
mations. Try again, and keep trying: 


Daniel Webster could not, when a boy, make a 
school declamation. This fact, which would 
scarcely be cxedited on any other testimony than 
his own, was recorded by him in his autobiogra- 
phy with perfect frankness, and with his usual 
precision, and it is therefore to bevaccepted just 
as he states it: 

“f believe | made tolerable progress in most 
branches which I attended to while in this 
school; but there was one thing I could not do 
—l could not make a declamation. I could not 
speak before theschool. The kind and excellent 
Buckminster sought especially to persuade me 
to perform the exercise of declamation like other 
boys, but Leould not doit. Many a piece did I 
commit to memory, and recite and rehearse in 
my own reom, over and over again, yet, when 
the day came when the school collected to hear 
declamations, when my name was called, and | 
saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise 
myself from it. Sometimes the instructors 
frowned, sometimes they smiled. Mr. Buckmin- 
ster always pressed and entreated, most win- 
ningly, that [ would venture, but I could never 
command sufficient resolution. When the occa- 
sion was over, | went home and wept bitter tears 
of mortification.” 

—_———_+oe———_—__—— 

THE HUNTER WHO GOT HUNTED, 

Lion and tiger hunters sometimes have to own 
up to being chased by their own game, but it is 
rare to find the smaller animals too spunky for 
the man with a gun, as in the following instance 
reported in the Gallatin Democrat: 


Mr. William Prewitt, while out hunting rab- 
bits in Daviess County, Ky., found several large 
otters, one of which he shot. Thinking the ani- 
mal was dead, he approached very near, when, 
to his surprise, it made a furious attack. Mr. 
P. immediately fled, closely pursued by the infu- 
riatet animal. <A very low rail ferce was close 
at hand, and our friend sprang nimbly over; 
but equally nimble was the otter, which, as Mr. 
P. went over the fence, went through. Our now 
very much frightened friend, seeing his foe on 
the same side of the fence, sprang nimbly back. 

This game was kept up for some time, until, 
completely exhausted, Mr. P. made several fran- 
tic leaps, and, finding the animal just passing 
through the fence, he, in desperation, grasped it 
by the tail, and, catching bis leg through anoth- 
er crack, sank exhausted to the ground. The 
shrieks and cries of Mr. Pewitt for help, mingled 
with the enraged snarls and fighting of the ani- 
mal, were heard at the farm, nearly a mile dis- 
tant, and he was soon relieved from his awk- 
ward situation, but so exhausted and enfeebled 
by the fright that it was some time before he 
could walk sufficiently to get to the house. 


—____~+o+—_____ 
A RETORT. 


When an impudent and vain fellow, who wish- 
es to attract attention by mock courage, gets 
into trouble, one rather enjoys his punishment: 


the shore, among the crowd, was a remarkably 
stupid looking fellow, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his under lip hanging down. 

A dandy, ripe for a scrape, nods and winks all 
around, saying,— 

“Now, I'll have some fun. 
greenhorn.” 

He jumped ashore with a.zarge drawn bowie, 
brandishing it in the face of the “green ’un,” 
exclaiming,— 

“Now Vil punish you—l’ve been looking for 
you for a week.” 

The fellow stared stupidly at his assailant; he 
evidently did not know enough to be scared, but 
as the bowie knife came near his face, one of his 
huge fists suddenly vacated his pocket, and fell 
hard and heavy between the eyes of the dandy, 
and the poor fellow was floundering in the Ohio. 

Greeny jumped on board our boat, put his 
hands in his pockets, looked about, and said,— 

“May be there’s somebody else that’s been 
looking for me for a week.” 


I'll frighten the 


si» 
<-> 


“HE SHALL NEVER HEAR THE LAST 
OF IT.” 


The following shows how sweetly a changed 
spirit can give a changed meaning to words: 


A sailor was converted. In the glow and glad- 
ness of first love he was heard to exclaim,— 

“To save such a sinner as Lam! He shall 
never hear the last of it”’ 

Sometimes men in unchristian anger use the 
threat against an enemy, “He shall never hear 
the last of it.” Here, in Christian triumph, it 
was beautifully used by the rejoicing sailor. 
Through all eternity the saved shall praise the 








Saviour. “He shall never hear the last of it.” 


Our boat had stopped to take in wood. On| 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


i. 
DECAPITATION. 
Of letters six I am a word, 
In music I am often heard; 
I’m sometimes high, sometimes I’m low, 
Sometimes I’m quick, and sometimes slow. 
Cut off my head, tive letters left, 
And longer though of head bereft; 
I often am applied to care, 
And heavy implements of wars. 
Again beheaded, I ay pear 
What filled the whole world once with fear; 
Yet when I long remain away, 
For my return the nations pray. 
Behead again,— by God’s eommand 
I help to bound fair Canaan’s land. 
Again behead and I will shout, 
Because you see I'm never out. 
Take off my head once more and then 
There's nothing left me but the N. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 





CHARADSE. 


Two syllables compose my Jirst ; 
Ere the Confederate bubble burst 
The term —— to cach one sent 
To fight against the government. 
My second is—I'm sure of that— 
A kindof cousin of the cat. 


These linked to form a compound word, 
Show Davis Jeff, of whom you've heard; 
But Gen. Grant,—God bless his soul !— 
Was made my second out of my #whole. 
WILLY Wisr. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
FOUNDATION WORDS, 


Two capital cities. 


CROSS WORDS. 
1. A fruit. 4. A drink. 
2. A fluid. 5. A state. . 
8. A Latin prefix. 6. A word of Negation. 
GREENMOCH. 


5. 
REVERSES. 
Reverse a title used in Spain, 
A slight obeisance you obtain. 
Reverse a place for keeping clothes, 
A compensation you disclose. 
A fragment if’tis backward read 
You'll find will name a snare instead. 
F. H. D. 
6. 


ENIGMA. 


My whole 13 letters is a rule that should govern 
every one. 

My 10, 1), 6, 138 was a young widow. 

My 7, 4, 5, 8 is a kind of fish. 

My 2, 3, 9 is what most children have. 

My 1, 3, 4, 12 is what people want in a crowd. 

WALTER. 
Conundrums. 

Why is it vulgar to send a telegram? Because it is 
using flash language. 

When was St. Paul a pastry-cook? 
to fill a pie (Philippi.) 

Why is intoxication like water? 
mother of vice (of ice.) 

Why is a balloon like silence? Because it gives as- 
cent. 


When he went 


Because it is the 


Why isa foraging party likea warm bath? Be- 
cause the first makes a clean sweep, and the second a 
sweep clean. 

Who takes things as they come? A thief. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Son, Ore, New. 
. Nevada. 
“Dead men tell no tales.” 
. Oliver Goldsmith. 
. Cat-nip. 

6. Caroline, Elizabeth, Pleasant. Sandwich, Can- 
dy, Phillipine, Man, Rattlesnake, Turkey, Trout, Del- 
aware, Java, Japan. 


Vm GO BO et 








A SHOEMAKER was fitting a customer with a 
pair of boots, when the buyer observed that he 
had but one objection to them, which was that 
the soles were a little too thick. “If that is all,” 
replied the maker, “put .on the boots, and the 





objection will gradually wear away.” 
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SONG OF THE CRICKET. 


I’m snug and warm, in this niche in the wall, 
And I'll sing all night while the dewdrops fall, 
And the moon shines bright through a crack in the 


door, 
Making a silver thread on the floor. 
Chirrup, Chirrup. 


I wonder who sleeps in that pretty white bed; 
Ah, I see on the pil ow a curly head, 
And a dimpled hand, and little pink toes, 
Peeping out from under the clothes. 

Chirrup, Chirrup. 


I see hy the stars it’s nearly dawn, 
And then I'll be having a hop on the lawn, 
Where the new-cut grass is heaped so high,— 
I’m very sure it touches the sky. 

Chirrup, Chirrup. 


And then to smell it! O what a treat; 

The fragrance of flowers is not more sweet, 

Then I'l) off to the fields, for a morning sip, 

With my neighbor Brown, who lives under a chip, 
Chirrup, Chirrup, 


A pleasant and social fellow is he, 
And often invites his neighbors to tea; 
Then I'tl brush my coat, and my imperial trim 
By a drop of dew, on the rose’s limb. 
Chirrup, Chirrup. 


And call on the ladies, first, sweet Miss Jette— 

Sho’s my second coz, and pretty brunette, 

Whilst I’m a yellowish brown, you see, 

And the dark and the fair always best agree. 
Chirrup, Chirrup. 


Then with Mrs. Grasshopper, I think I'll dine; 

Her melons and fruits are deliciously fine, 

And I’m always welcome, I very well know— 

We're distant relations, she told me so 
Chirrup, Chirrup. 


And when the fire-fly lights his lamp, 
And the evening air gets chilly and damp, 
I'll back to this cosy seat ander the shelf; 
Ah, can’t a fellow enjoy himself! 
Chirrup, Chirrup. 
Coleman's Rural World, 


— ---—++or—- --— 
TALLEYRAND AND ARNOLD. 


Talleyrand was one of the greatest of French 
statesmen. His life was in dangerin the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution, and he deter- 
mined to fly to America. When on the point of 
starting, he thonght it would be of service to 
have letters to some persons of influence, and 
asked the landlord of the hotel where he was 
stopping, if any Americans were at the house. 
This led to a memorable interview with the 
wretched Benedict Arnold: 

“Is there an American stopping at your 
house?” asked Tallevrand of the landlord of his 
hotel. “f am bound to cross the water, and 
would like a letter to some person of influence 
in the New World.” 

The tandlord hesitated 2. moment, and then 
replied ,— 

“There is a gentleman from America or 
Britain stopping here, but whether English or 
American I cannot say.”’ 





He pointed the way 
his life, was bishop, prince and minister, as- 


, and Talleyrand, who, in 


cended the staircase. A weary, miserable sup- 
pliant, he stood before the stranger’s door, 
knocked and entered. 

In the far corner of a dimly-lighted room sat 
a gentleman of about fifty years of ave, his 
hands folded, and his head bowed upon his 
breast. From a window directly opposite, a 
flood of light poured upon his forehead. His 
eyes, looking from beneath his downeast brows, 
gazed at the intruder’s face with a peculiar, 
searching expression, His face was striking in 
its outline, the mouth and chin indicative of an 
iron will. Tlis form, vigorous, even amid the 
snows of fifty winters, was clothed in a dark, 
but rich and expensive costume. Talleyrand 
advanced, stated that he was a fugitive, and, 
under the impression that the gentleman was an 
American, solicited his kind and feeling offices. 

He poured forth his heart in eloquent French 
and in broken Envlish. 

“Tama wanderer and an exile; I am forced to 
fly to the New World, without a friend and 
without a home. You are an American. Give 
me, then, I beseech you, a letter of yours, so that 
I may be able to earn my bread. I am willing 
to toilin any manner. Thescenes of Paris have 
filled me with such horror, that a life of labor 
would be a paradise to a career of luxury in 
France. You will give me a letter to one of 
your friends. A gentleman like yourself doubt- 
less has many friends ”’ 

The strange gentleman rose. With a look his 
visitor never forgot, he retreated toward the 
door of the adjoining chamber, his head still 
downcast, his eyes looking from beneath his 
darkened brow. He spoke, as he stepped back- 
ward, his voice full of meaning: 

“[ am the only man born in the New World 
who can raise his hand to God and say I have 
not a friend, no, not one, in all America.” 

Talleyrand never could blot out from his 
memory the look of overwhelming,sadness that 
accompanied these words 

“Who are you?” he exclaimed, as the man 
still retreated to the next room; “what is your 
name ?” 

“My name is,” said he, with a smile that had 
more of mockery than jey in its expression, 
“my name is Benedict Arnold.” 


A, —__———<+@s——____ 


AN EXPENSIVE JIG. 

Some years ago, two Frenchmen took passage 
in one of the Cunard steamers from Boston, via 
Halifax, for England. On arriving atthe wharf 
at Halifax, where the steamer touched, the live- 
ly Frenchmen noticed a shed a little distance 
from the wharf where the steamer lay, with roof 
slanting near down to the ground, but not very 





THE YOUTH'S 


ed and commenced dancing, which soon in- | 
creased to a rezular jig, a real breakdown. 

Just then, while they were well at it, the bell 
on the steamer rang, and a shout “All aboard!” 
Our heroes did not move very quickly, suppos- 
ing there was plenty of time yet, so they kept at 
it a minute or two longer, and then made haste 
to reach the steamer, but, alas, it was too late, 
the steamer had left the wharf. 

At not ten feet from it, the dancers begged, 
the wives of the dancers, who were on board, 
implored, the passengers urged, but no, the mas- 
ter was unyiclding; his orders were pos tive, 
having once left the wharf, not to stop or put 
back except to save life, or for the mails; and 
he kept right on, and the poor Frenchmen were 
left over until the next steamer, thus allowing 
them time to finish their jig, and have it out. 
Moral—There is a time to dance and a time to 
keep on board. 





+> 
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THE FOX AND THE CRAB. 
The fox is thought to be the most cunning of 
animals, and the old fables are full of anecdotes 
of his shrewdness. He serves, in fhis fable, to 
point a moral for somebody : 
A young land crab once crept out of his pond 
to make a little excursion in a meadow, and see 
what was going on in the world. A fox, who 
happened to he passing at the moment, noticed 
the crab as he crept slowly along, and after hav- 
ing wished him good-morning, added, in a mock- 
ing tone,— 
“Where are you going so slowly? When do 
you hope to get to the other side of this field? 
It seems to me that you go backwards instead 
of forward.” 
Now this was aclever young crab, who had 
heard how sly foxes are, and he thought there 
could be no harm in playing this one a trick, so 
he answered, politely, “Iam only a crab, it is 


true, and I cannot walk so gracefully as you, 
Mr. Fox, but I can run much faster.” 


Mr. Fox sneered, “Indeed!” 

“Well,” said the crab, “as you appear to doubt 
my speed, suppose we run arace for a wager. 
Have you any objection?” 

“Nothing could give me more pleasure,’ re- 
turned the fox. “Shall we run from Berne to 
Bale, or from Bremen to Brabant?” 

“O no, that would take up too much time. I 
sugvest we try half a mile, or say a mile, that 
will not be too much for either of us.” 

“A mile!” echoed the fox, as if he thought, 
“What isa mile to me? Ican run that while 
the crab is getting ready to start off ” 

This seemed to please Mr. Fox, as he an- 
swered ,— 

“LT will do exactly as you wish;” turned him- 
self round, and placed his bushy tail within the 
reach of the crab, whe seized the long hair tight- 
ly with his claws, without the fox perceiving 
that he had done so, and shouted at the same 
moment,— 

“Away!” 

Off started Mr. Fox, as if the hunters were he- 
hind him, his feet scarce touching the ground. 
As soon as he reached the next milestone, he 
turned round and cried,— 

“Where are you, Mr. Crab? Where are you 
dawdling ?” 

Now, as the fox turned round to look for his 
companion, his tail touched the milestone, and 
the crab, making the best of his opportunity, 
let go his hold, and answered,— 

“Here Lam, waiting for yeu. Iwas just won- 
dering when you intended to make your appear- 
ance; you have certainly taken time enough to 
get over a mile.’ 

Now Mr. Fox, who had no idea that he had 
brought the crab all the way clinging to his 
brush, looked much astonished at sceing him 
there, not the least heated or tired, and not 
knowing what to say, he paid his wager and 
slunk home to his den, determined never to 
lauch at a crab again, 

Those who are always trying to deceive others, 
May expect some day to be caught by the very 
people they have been trying to dupe. 





—_———_+o+—____ 
THE ADDER AND THE FROG. 


On a hot July day, writes a German natural- 
ist, when the midday sun was pouring his 
scorching rays down on the trees and meadows 
which skirted an almost dried-up brook, I had 
comfortably seated myself under an old tree, 
with a mossy bank for my pillow. The glare 
and heat were not very favorable to the contin- 
uance of my studies. 

Thad just finished my frugal dinner which I 
had brought with me, when I suddenly heard a 
cry, different from any [ had ever heard before. 
It seemed to proceed from some place close to 
me. It was like a little child’s shriek of pain— 
a long, piteous wail. 

[ knew that no child was there, for I had just 
been through the part whence the cry proceeded, 
looking carefully for wild strawberries. In an 
instant I was on the spot. <A singular spectacle 
was then disclosed to my astonished eyes. When 
I was a boy, I used to take great delight in a 
picture of a combat between a huge serpent and 
alion; the latter being delivered from the coils 
of his deadly foe by a valiant knight. 

The story was, of course, all a fable; but Twas 
very fond of it; and here I beheld the repetition 
of my boyish dream,on a small scale. The part 
of the lion was being played by a fat, brown 
froz, and that of the serpent by a common 
striped adder. 

Naturalists rightly assert that these reptiles 
possess little intelligence. The frog was too 
large for the snake. Instead of attacking him 
at the head, and thus making short work with 
him, the adder had already got his right hind 
leg in her mouth; the left, which, in its quiver- 
ing struggles, seemed to be keeping time to the 
wails of its owner, was perfectly free. 

The snake, too, did not seem to be very deli- 





steep. Upon this shed the sons of France mount- 

















observed working about with all its strength in| “Why,” said the matter-of-fact gentleman, “to 
her widely-opened throat. _|me” : ; = 

But screams and struggles were of no avail. “No, sir,” emphatically responded the child, 
The swallowing process was slowly but surely | “they belong to God.” 
taking its regular course. Master Frog had The grandfather said nothing till they reachet 
been forced to make the journey backwards, as | the richly-laden tree, when he said,— 
far as his waist, into those horrible jaws. The| “Well, my boy, to whom does this tree be 
left lez was now swallowed up to the knee, the | long ?” 
right had advanced some distance in the adder’s This was a poser, and for a moment the boy 
body; one could plainly perceive the movements | hesitated; but casting a longing look upon the 
of the knee and foot. But now the gallant| nuts, he replicd,— 
knight appeared. “Well, grandfather, the tree belongs: to. God, 

With my walking-stick I made Mrs. Snake| but the walnuts are ours.” 
know that [ was present at her intended meal; 

P ; +> 
and Master Frog was let out again much quicker 
than he had been drawn in, with great exertions A NARROW ESCAPE. , 
on her part to get rid of him, only in order that . 
her flight might be the more rapid. The desire Girls, in searching for wild flowers, often ven- Pi 
= ee ag a — as quickly | ture into dangerous places, and have hairs P 
s . aste’ g wi . + 3 

After he had rolled head over heels a couple breadth ar We hope thé follow ~~ narra. a 
of times—whether ont of joy, I will not venture | tive will warn all our readers against going too H 
to assert—he proceeded, with rapid jumps, out | far, and coming into great peril. The Easton, ps 
into the wide world. (Pa.) Express says: 

Of gratitude, the wretched, niggardly mind of * ; P : ’ A 
afrog has no idea, alas! How differently had Yesterday afternoon, while several Tittle girls | 
the lion in the story acted. He ran after his | Were engaged in plucking wild flowers among Fr 
deliverer, like a doz, and when he was not able the rocks bordering on the north side of Mount TX 
to enter the ship in which the knight was em | Jefferson, one of them, a daughter of a Mr: A 
barking for his home, the noble creature threw Daub, residing on the Lehigh, in reaching out Fs 
himself into the sea. The frog performed his | Ver the hill, lost her hold on the rocks, and ih 
part ef the history backwards, and plunged into | W28 precipitated down the almost perpendicular: B 
a dirty pool, near the deepest part of the brook. hillside, a distance of about thirty feet. Fis 
The snake, creeping along as fast as she could| Fortunately, her dress caught in some bushes, 
go, vanished also in the dark water. which prevented her from being dashed, a life. Tl 

less, shapeless mass, upon the rough rocks, one A 
a hundred and eighty feet below. This occurred . 
™ at a place where the solid walls of the hill rise. 
GEN. THOMAS’ HABITS AND almost perpendicular, to a height of about two. qT 
TASTES. hundred and twenty-five feet above the Bushkill, TI 

People all over the country are vying with and is considered almost impassable by any but A 
each other in saying good things of Gen. Thom-| He most daring and practical climber, 7 

ta : —- 3 Here the little girl hung for some time, with a ' 
as, who recently died. And perhaps no great} porrible death awaiting her below, and the. 4 
American General since Washington could have | cracking and bending of the brittle bushes: : 
so many good things said of him so justly: warning her that but a few minutes mizht sepa- A 

Gen. TI 5 cies akin, caetiaacl in his | *tate her from her doom, while her little play- A 
wash oak de aak eee oa pa Rn mate from above could only wring her hands, Te 
crat in which ‘there could be no guile His was — rere her agony eet by her prayers and - 
ai cnleicaseny Gr Wonk. uat-el Waaoe vacney her shricks. But no helping hand could reach 
ee nie acy , hi Y | her from the hill-top, and only death waited for 

™ ¥ her at the bottom. 

He was a gentleman of the olden school, whose | “a¢ last, the cries of the little ones reached the 
self-respect was too great to allow the commis- | cars of Meccre Otto Voi: ane ty o 
sion po pendant or a meretricious act. He peg te Messrs Octo Voight and Samuel Schureh, 
arnt ain ‘nai sh the one except oe “solid = er mtg ga were — in the yard of 

ever awe, ¢ Becciragy, § hear oe : . the residence of the former, who at once rushed 
a service, but always of plain, wholesome | across the Bushkill to her relief. ol 
vod, , mR PRET ES tf . 

An indulgence in wines and liquors was the x... nas cmdiion af ate er So 
exception, and then never when a young man| , ae = at 
Bh, PNK ’ 5 and her frail support, Mr. Schurch at once me 
bag sr si 1 , his lips. In| “Tew off his coat, and, with the daring agility > 
knew him to be thrown off his guard, or to give pesedly ve ebimgfenpetly se erecta ng * 
expression to a warm, hasty er indignant word. | ferson: and, after much see. 4 ci geaszcmet . 

He never was compelled to apologize for wounds | scratch in his dangerous ascent, he folded the 

— ae eae pando Ah 3 be form in his strong arms, and held + sl 
euare. si _ imsei. | her firmly there, until others i w 
His ‘headquarters were always a model of neat-| gistance. y SE SES Claes We re f 

am sobriety —— atten Persons came with ropes, to which the child : 
elle wag so indiferent to all pomp and circum: | was securely fastened, and gently drawn the _ 
stance Apps veges ae 5") top, when the rope was in turn fastened to Mr. 

made a Major-General on April 25th, he had no ps Tantra and he aided in making his perilous in 
stars on his coat until after the battle of Stone| aceent to the top of the hill ™ “) 
River, eight months afterward, and they were} ‘The child was about eleven years of age, and . 
put on by the strategy of his servant, at the in-| suetaine sere sabes ws x 
stigation of some members of nis staff. He wore natned covered Rewines qhems thy Ree. 

his colonePs coat until the moment of his tak- ae w 
ing command at Mill Springs, tho@gh he had A CRACK IN THE HOG TROUGH. , 

been a Brigadier-General six months. : ’ ” 

Here is an incident of him which shows the The Hivwing, Sem & seselt waniar of Re " 
pies men othe cabier: Prairie Farmer, is almost as good as Franklin’s ti 
ec ve ; ox e story of the whistle: 

Just after the battle of Nashville, Col. Wat- . . 
bins. on Gen. Thomas’ staf approached Ha A few days since a friend sent me word that, n 

a 2 i pee rerv y rav vy y j ° 
General with a free and cordial manner, as if pen Ae dy a sf — ben 4 — of ord th 

the request he was about to make could not be | TMI fo a Tot of shoats,” and they scarce) 
denied improved at all. Thinks I, this is a breed of ts 

“General, you know I have a sweetheart, Miss hogs worth seeing. This must be the sheet iron 
a a ed kind. So [called on him, heard him repeat the w 

—— Rousseau, Whom I have not seen for ——- faletory d tt isited tl age =n 
months. A leave of absence, if you please, for | MOurntul story, and then visited the sty, in 0 te 
weeks.” ° der to get a better view of these miraculous bi 

To the ‘dismay of poor Watkins, Thomas swine. I wentinto the pen, and on examination, 
shrugeed his shoulders. Watkins, seeing that | fund a crack in the trough through which most ‘ 
s ‘ 1 » seeing the : : am 
some intercession was necessary, reminded the = = Bg eee nts “ee Ri ys * | Rane 04 - Be 
General of his youth, the ardor of such years re Fc 9 et es a 
and such attacliments, and referred to some | * Whe I ve t ee : . ‘s D 
probable history of the General in such matters. 1en [see a farmer omitting all improvement 
Gen. Themas quietly and soldierly replied,— hecause of a little cost, selling all his farm stock, 

“Watkins, I’ve been there; and the truth is | t buy bank or railroad stock or pag hin " 
that I, too, hate a sweetheart, and [ have not stock, while, in reality, he oa robbing nang by 
seen her for more months than you have yours | "4 his heirs; thinks I, my friend, you have a a 
for so many weeks. And, what is more, I have | CT#¢k in your hog trough. 
been married to my sweetheart, and want to see A good many more lessons follow here, after 
aay — pl gh? sens ig begdeedomggy | the manner of Franklin’s famous whistle story, 
am is no place for a wife. She is out of her | Dut the substance of them all is the old proverb 
element, and it softens man. And I won't go | “Stitch in time saves nine.” “For want of 4 
to see my wife till my duty is ended and the war | nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
over. WhatI will not do myself, I will not al-| horse was lost,” &c., &e. 
low you todo. Besides, I have a ‘raid’ to make 
in Mississippi and Alabama, and I decided this a 
morning that you were the man.to lead it. You CHEAP FURNITURE. 





will please report for duty at 6, A. M.” 
~ ee 


“GOD'S TREES AND OUR WALNUTS.” 

It is funny te see how a child will solve a dif- 
ficulty sometimes—to his own satisfaction, at 
least: 

A little grandson of the Governor of Virginia, 
a child of some four or five summers, was on a 
visit to his grandfather, who is a wealthy land- 
holder in Ohio. One day, after making his first 
visit to a Sabbath school, and being duly im- 
pressed with the religious lessons taught there, 





cate in her palate, for the right leg might be 





, 


long to?’ 





he took his grandfather down on the farm, to 
show and gather the fruit of a large walnut 
tree; on the way, the little fellow, with the phi- 
losophy which reads “‘sermoas in stones,” said, 

“Grandpa, who do all the woods and trees be- 


There is a man in the vicinity of Cedar Keys, 
| Fla., who has twenty-two children living. The 
family subsist principally on fish and oysters. 
They have never had a plate nor a cup and sat- 
cer in their house. In lieu of cups they use 
gourds and shells. They help themselves to the 
cooked fish or oysters from acommon large dish, 
and cach member of the family uses his or her 
own jack-knife for that purpose. Those articles 
of diet are spread on corn bread, which they 
mak€é themselves, and then consume the p'vlé 
as well as the food on it. In this way the wash- 
ing of dishes was wholly obviated. The family 
are all healthy, and are more robust than gract 
ful. 


This kind of plate-eating occurred some tw? 
thousand eight hundred years ago, among the 
Trojan emigrants who came over to Italy,~% 
Virgil says. 
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FORGET ME NOT. 


‘One pleasant spring morning, as Mabel and Jane 


Were chasing a butterfly, down by the lane, 

Pursuing the gay, fickle insect by turns, 

Past meadow and cottage, through grasses and ferns, 

They fancied they heard gentle voices say, 

“Stop, stop. little children—look over this way! 

Here, where, by the hedgerow, a young, timid hand, 

Your loving May visitors patiently stand. 

We have pulled off our nightcaps, and sprung from 
our beds, 

And ae in our best, have been nodding our 
heads 

For a week, if not more, say ing. ‘How do you do?’ 

"To the trees and the blue sky, but longing for you. 

And just as we said, ‘They must know we have come, 

To lie in their bosoms, and gladden their home,’ 

Forgetting us w holly, you go rushing by, 

In pursuit of a glittering, wild butterfly. 

Bend down to us, love us, and choo-e ify ou will, 

Our tallest aud sweetest your white hands to fill.”’ 


The children stopped, listened, looked softly around, 
And saw by the hedgerow, spread over the ground, 
In purple-blue clusters, of starry shaped dots, 

A party of lovely forget-me-nots. 


They laughed with delight, as they gathered * ease, 

The dew-spangled blossoms, like two busy 

And their fond mother said, as she placed the fair 
flowers 

In the pure, crvstal vase, at the twilight’s soft hours, 

“Remember, dear Mabel—and Jane, too, must know, 

God speaks to His children through all things that 
grow, 

And these lovely messengers teach us to-day, 

A lesson we must not throw lightly away. 

Too often for pleasures far distant we roam, 

Unmindful of sweeter ones, close by our home.” 





+o 
For the Companion. 
A MISTAKE. 


When Lilly, Rose and Daisy were eight years 
old, Katie was fifteen, and Dan was seventeen 

The three children thought that their brother 
and sister were very large, very old, and very 
wise, indeed; and Dan and Katie thought noth- 
ing in the world was half so sweet and lovely as 
their little sisters. 

Rose and Lilly still looked exactly alike. 

Sometimes the mother fancied she could see a 
slight difference; but even she was deceived, 


when the merry little ones changed necklaces | 


for sport. 

Although Daisy was very like her sisters, 
there was enough difference to prevent her be- 
ing mistaken for one of them. Katie often said, 
“I'm glad of it. It’s a real comfort to always 
know which is Daisy.” 

One day, in haying-time, the three little girls 
were playing in a field, some distance from the 
house. They had brought their dolls and their 
little Britannia tea-set, and were having a merry 
time under a large tree. 

The men had been at work near by, but had 
now gone away to another part of the farm, but 
the children were not afraid. 

They dressed their dolls, and built a little 
table of stones and a board, which they covered 
with two napkins. Then they set out the little 
tea-set, and took from their lunch-basket some 
bread and butter, gingerbread and apples. 

“There!” exclaimed Lilly, in a satisfied tone, 
“now it’s all ready.’ 

“Only we forgot to bring some milk,” said 
Daisy, “and we haven’t any thing to drink.” 

“That’s too had,” said Rosie; “but I saw Mike 
set a jug down there by the wall. I guess it’s 
water, and [Pll run and get it.” So Rose ran 
and got the jug. 





The three little ladies, with their doll-children, 
Sat down around the table. Daisy passed the 
bread, Lilly helped to the preserves, (apples, cut 
up fine,) and Rose filled the cups from the jug. 

“It smelis funny,” said she. 

“It tastes funny,” said Lilly, tasting with her 
tiny spoon. “I should think it was medicine.” 
“Neyer mind,” said Daisy; “let’s play it’s bit- 








ters, and the doctor ordered us to take them 
every afternoon. Didn’t you hearold Mr. Smith 
say he had to take bitters?” 

So, between their thirst and their frolic, the 
really drank more than they meant to. 

After the meal, they began to clear off the 
table, but Lilly suddenly sat down, saying, “O, 
dear, I feel so strange! My head aches, and I'm 
dizzy.” 

“So am I,” said Rose; “and I feel sick, too.” 

“O, dear! and so do I,” chimed in Daisy, in 
great distress. 

“Let’s go home,” said Lilly, 
when they reached the wall, 
saying she could go no farther. 

Rose and Daisy kept bravely on, though 
Daisy “wished the ground wouldn’t hop up so.” 

They climbed over the wall, and, after much 
_| trouble, reached the next wall, which bounded 
the dooryard. After several attempts to get 
over, poor Daisy, too, gave up, and lay down on 
the grass, white and faint. 

Rose was frightened, and fear gave her strength 
to get over the wall, and rush up to the open 
door But then, every thing grew dark, and 
she would have fallen on the floor, had not 
Katie sprang to catch her. She and the mother 
were dreadfully frightened, and Katie, seeing 
nothing of the other children, seized the dinner- 
horn, and blew it furiously. 

In a few minutes the men came running up, 
to see what was the matter. 

When Dan had heard the story, he started, in 
a hurry, for the field where he had seen them at 
play. As he leaped the first wall, he saw Daisy 
lying on the grass. 

He gave her to his father, who was following, 
while he rushed on. At the next wall he found 
Lilly, and reached the house with her just as 
Mike appeared in the distance with the doctor. 

Without waiting to sce him, Dan ran back to 
the field, hoping to get some clue to the mystery. 

When he saw Mike’s whiskey-jug among the 
playthings, all was explained. 


faintly. But 
she sank down, 


an 
hae 





I cannot tell you what the doctor did for the 
children, but I know it was some time before 
they felt able to hold up their heads. 

They never forgot the lesson they learned, and 
not one of them could bear the sight of a jug 
afterwards. 

——_+or 


ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


“Who took him on the other side?” 

A pair of soft blue eyes, full of tenderness and 
tears, looked up into mine Sorrow lay on the 
lips that asked me. * 

“On the other side! 


What do you mean, my 
darling ?” 


and I looked at the child. 

“Baby, I mean.” The little one’s voice trem- 
bled. ‘He was so small and weak, and had to 
vo all alone. Who took him on the other 
side?” ° 

“Angels,” I answered, as steadily as I could 
speak, for. the child’s question moved me deeply. 
“Loving angels, who took him up tenderly, and 
laid his head softly on their bosoms, and sang 
to him sweeter songs than he had ever heard in 
this world.” 

“But every one will be strange to him. I’m 
afraid he’ll be grieved for mother, and nurse, 
and me.” ; 

“No, dear. The Saviour, who was once a baby 
in this world, is there; and the angels who are 
nearest to Him take all the little children who 
leave our side, and love and care for them just 
as if they were theirown. Whe: baby passed 
through to the other side, one of the angels held 
him by the hand all the way, and he was not in 
the least afraid; and when the light of heaven 
broke upon his eyes, and he saw the beauty of 
the new world into which he had entered, his 
little heart was full of gladness.” 

“You are sure of that?” The grief had almost 
faded out of the child’s face. 

“Yes, my dear, very sure. The Lord, who 
tenderly loves little children, who took them in 
His arms and blessed them when He was on 
earth, who said that the angels do ‘always be- 
hold the face of My Father,’ is more careful of 
the babes who go to Him than the tenderest 
mother could possibly be.” 

“I’m so glad!” said the child; “and it makes 
me feel so much better. Dear baby! I didn’ t 
knew who would take him on the other side.” 








Ovr friend T. H: Johnston, 88 Union Street, in this city, 
has been in the ‘Tea and Coffee trade for over twenty 
years, and his long experience enables him to detect any 
impurity, as weil as to purchase the very best articles. | 
We have just tried some coflee which he lias imported di- | 
rectly from Liberia—the very best article in the market— 

which, for flavor and strength, makes a beverage supe- 
rior to any thing we have tried. 
are also of prime quality, and warranted pure. He su- 
perintends his busivess himself, and we are confident, 
having supplied ourselves for many years from his store, 
that he will give perfect satisfaciion to all who give him 
their patronage. We advise all our friends, therefore, to 





call on Mr, Johnston, at 88 Union St., assuring them that | 
they will find his goods all he represents them to be, and | 


at the most favorable terms.—Boston Nation. 








“LE CERCLE,"’ the new ns popular Field Game, is the 
great rival ot Croquet, and will rapidly supersede that 
game. D. B. Brooks & Bro., Manufacturers, 55 Wash- 
seni maken Boston.—WatrcCuMAN AND REFLECTOR. 


‘ISH MUSKRATS. arts 

E AND 8 S, Arts of 
catching them, by a trapper of fifty years’ experience— 

never before pub ished, Sent post-paid, for 25 cents, by 

M. = Ww ILLIaMs, Post-Office Box 299, Lebanon, N. H. 
26—lw 


THE SUNBFAM A monthly paper for every 
9 fireside; filled with choice 
reading matter. Terms, 75¢ a year. On trial 3 months 
forl0c Address 
26-—2w SUNBEAM, Holiday's Cove, W. Va. 





A NEW BOOK. 
Just published by the Publication Society, 
ee XN ; 

Christ’s Cadets. 

By Mrs. * C. CHAPLIN. One of the best books published 
for the Sabbath school or family. 437 pp. es 25. 

Every mens suitable for SUNDAY SCHOOLS con- 
stantly on hand, at png: atlow 
LOWARD NNETT, ‘ 
26-2weop 2 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BEST PLACE TO GET 
Photographs, Ferreotypes, &c., 
Made from life, or copied from old Daguerreotypes, Pho- 
tographs, &c., is at 
24 Hanover Street. 


Persons having failed to get satisfied a | here are = 
ticuly urly invited to call. . W. BABB 
25—4 











Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP,|/- 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pan and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN. CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A-CURE, When timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 


Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 


Having the fac-sjmile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 


GENTS WANTED in every city, town and vil- 

lage for the largest and most successful DOLLAR 
HOUSE in the country ONLY ONE endorsed by the 
leading Papers and Express Co.'s of the United States. 
Our goods give universal satisfaction, eur premiums to 
Agents CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks are free. 
Having two houses — Bos.on and Chicago—our facilities 
are UNEQUALLE&D, and our business exceeds in amount all 
other concerns in this trade combined. 

G4 Send for gt ULARS and FREE CLUB to 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 

= op Street, Soon or 158 State Street, Chicago. 








” ORIENTAL CU = curls wore hair. ~~ k- 
7 50 cts. (25-4w) C. W. SMITH, Saco, Me. 
Beows AND SHOES, ny styles and best quality, sell- 

ing low at “Big Boot,"’ 112 Hanover street, Boston. 
24—4w 





Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 

In extensive vriety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 

fe 
” ” BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
21—8w 178 Washington Street, Boston. 





FROST & ADAMS—successors to M. J. Whipple & 
‘o.—importers and dealers in 
Artists’ Materials, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET WAX, and all 
materials for Wax Flowers. 
22—4weop 33 and 35 CoLNHILL, Boston. 





YOUR NAME--Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools. &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 1818 





Youtn’s COMPANIONS ont. mata 2 bound by C. 
HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston. 24—4w 





His teas, of all kinds, | 








CROQUET. 


Price only Four Dollars! 


Sent by express apon receipt of price. 





Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
25— 151 Washington at. Boston. 








Initial Stati ionery. 


The Publishers of the ¥ Youth’s Companion 
are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 

Box No. l contains one and one-ha'f quires. extra as- 
sorted American paper, with envel@pes to match. 


Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 


Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 


Price, postpaid .. ........ $1 00. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 
21— Youth's C heated Boston. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, — 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. .-..-. Corner of Arch. 


The amount + f deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,460,000. 
The Institution has a guarantce fund of over $.00,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The ‘public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all deposits 
for each and every full calen iar month it remains Ih the 
Kank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
de posit thre: e or six Months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever. By the above it will be scen that the 
Mercantile S.vings Institution gives to depositors a 
more justand equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank i in the | Commonwe alth. 22—l2w 








Tue W OMAN Cacmeene 
READ REBECCA, OR 

A WOMAN’S SECRET. 

Send st: “ and receive specimen pages. Address J. N. 


CLAK ARKE, 126 ‘De arborn St., Chicago. 24—3w 


THE Ww E Er D 
FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 
People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 


ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 


Agents wanted. 
Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co,, 
J. H. FOWLER...... oss vccccecesee sees ROM, 
24-13 w 


GEO. W. WARE & co., 


FURNITURE, 


Looking Glasses, Drapery Curtains, Win- 
dow Shades, and 
Upholstery Goods, 

(for many years on Cornhill) have removed to 
24—4w 157 Tremont St., Boston. 


349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 








For Sey *s and Cemetery Lots. 
Also, Iron Chairs, Settecs, ‘V: ses, 
i EN CE. Fount: Lins, Grave ‘Borders, Bou- 
| quet Holders, &e., che ap. 

J. L. ROB rs 
63 Merrimi ack Street, 





co., 
22—tw Boston. 





$250: A MONTII, with Stencil and Key Che: k Dies. 
Don't fail tosécure circular aed sampl 8 free. 
Address S. M. Spencer, Lrattleboro’, Vt. 20—lL3w 


THE GLorta—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music not compilation from published books. 
Sample cepics, 6c. MARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 22—3m 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER Hor 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ran es, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Ww ‘Fought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
—ly 96 and 93 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for OIL WATER COL ORS, and Pastel 





Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower } ing, &c., whole- 
sale and retau. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
203m 322 W ashington St, Boston. 


DR. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS., 


The Great Blood Purifier and Regu'ator, cures Liver 

Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Headache, regen 
Biliousness and all’ Impuritics of the Blood. 
Spring Medicine for the cure of Drowsiness, Loss of Ap 
tite, and General Debility, &c., Dr. Warren’ 8 Bilious 
sitters have no equal. BURR & PERRY, 26 Tremont 
St., Boston, and all Druggists. cl -4w 





USE THE 
Parham Silent Feed Sewing Machine. 


It is a first-class Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine. Ele- 
gant, foragers )) rable. 











BRO & DELANO, 195 Washington St.. Boston, 
Gen'l yond nts for New England. 
Agents wanted, 24—4weop 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 386, ist0, 














TERMS: 
SupscriptTion Pr 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance. 


The RICE of the CoMPANION is 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if Not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is: received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to Go 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pera are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
op is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

voks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
THE SIX BOY KINGS---No. 6. 

Ethelred came to the English throne at the age 
of ten. He was the last of the six boy kings. 

The people held him in disfavor from the first 
on account of his bad mother, and when Dun- 
stan put the crown on his head at Kingston, he 
pronounced a curse instead of a blessing. Nei- 
ther the blessing or the curse of a man like 
Dunstan could be of much account, and we do 
not believe that the latter did the little boy Eth- 
elred any harm. 

Dunstan was now old, and as full of craft and 
wickedness as he was full of years. He contin- 
ued to practice jugglery, which he called per- 
forming miracles, whenever he found his influ- 
ence declining, or had an important end to ac- 
complish. 

Iie once fixed up an image so that it spoke to 
him in public, when he pretended that the voice 
came from heaven. 

Although his conscience did not shrink from 
the murder of the innocent queen of Edwy, he 
was very scrupulous in his obedience to the ten- 
ets of the Benedictines. lt scemed to him no 
great matter to take the life ef one whose relig- 
ious views differed from his own, but it shocked 
his moral sense for a clergyman to marry. 

The contest between the Benedictines and the 
secular clergy on the question as to whether the 
priests ought to be allowed to marry became 
very bitter. Whenever the secular clergy ob- 
tained an advantage in the struggle, Dunstan 
performed one of those miracles of his, and so 
turned the scale. 

And now Dunstan performed the greatest mi- 
racle of all, having learned the art to perfection. 
You will be glad that his life of wonder-working 
was so nearly done when you learn what it was. 

The Benedictines and the secular clergy made 
an appointment to meet in a public building at 
a certain time, to discuss the question concern- 
ing the right of the priests to marry. Dunstan 
resolved to bring out a crushing argument on 
this occasion, and to make an end of it, and he 
laid his plans accordingly. 

The Benedictines occupied one side of the 
room on this occasion, and the secular clergy the 
other. 

Dunstan looked very solemn, as though some 
idea of unusual weight lay upon his mind. He 
at last arose with an air of sanctity, and said, in 
a sepulchral voice: 

“To Christ Himself, as the Judge of all things, 
do I refer this cause.”’ 

Just then the floor under the secular clergy 
gave way, and fell many feet, with a fearful 
crash. The consequence was that some of the 
opponents of Dunstan had their limbs broken, 
and others their necks, and those who survived 
had no wish to discuss matrimonial questions 
with a man who used such dangerous argu- 
ments. 1 

At last Dunstan did the best thing that he had 
done in all his life—he died, 


The monks made a great lamentation over 
him, and wrote him down in their list of canon- 
ized and beatified saints. 

The boy king Ethelred lacked decision of) 
character, and Dunstan once nicknamed him 
The Unready. 

His reign was greatly troubled by the incur- 
sions of the Danes, who in the end wrested from 
him his kingdom. They begun their attacks 
when he was about thirteen years of age, and so 
frequently renewed them, as to make his youth 
unhappy. He once induced these fierce sea- 
kings to leave the coast by paying them sixteen 
thousand pounds. On another time he pur- 
chased peace by paying the invaders twenty-four 
thousand pounds. The tribute exacted of the 
English people to meet these payments was 
called Danegelt, or Dane-money. 

Ethelred reigned beyond the period of youth. 

One of the most conspicuous acts of his reign 
was the massacre of the Danes. The sea-kings 
had settled in England in great numbers, and 
they proved very troublesome inhabitants. Eth- 
elred issued secret orders to his English sub- 
jects to massacre all the Danes on the occasion 
of the festival of St. Brice, (Nov. 18, 1002.) The 
order was carried into effect, and with such rig- 
or, that neither women nor children were spared. 
The dark night of Nov. 13th was long held in 
solemn remembrance for its scenes of blood. 

When the monarch of the Danes heard what 
had befallen his countrymen in England, he 
collected his sea-kings, and set out with a great 
fleet for the purpose of punishing the English. 

His ship was carved like a terrible serpent, 
and he promised the gods that the Danish ser- 
pent should strike terror into the English heart. 

He marched through England, plundering 
and murdering as he went. Then there was 
weeping and wailing! The land was filled with 
smoke, and the rivers were tinged with blood, 
and the peeple dwelt in the woods and in the 
cavans of the earth! 

Poor boy kings! Edmund was murdered; Ed- 
wy died of a broken heart; Edward was stabbed 
and dragged to death at his horse’s heels, and 
Ethelred lost his kingdom. Three of them were 
good, and three were bad. Only one of them 
was happy. 

Edmund, eighteen years of age, reigned from 
940 to 946. 

Edred, 946 to 955. 

Edwy, fifteen years of age, 955 to 958. 

Edgar, fifteen years of age, 958 to 975. 

Edward, thirteen years of age, 975 to 979. 

Ethelred, ten years of age. 979 to 1016. 

So the boy kings reigned in all seventy-six 
years, and governed England in their youth for 
nearly fifty years 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








VARIETY. 


TOM-TIT. 
Little Tom-tit 
Had a very naughty fit; 
He whisked his little tail about 
And cried, “Tu whit! tu whit!’ 
His pretty little mother 
Upon her nest did sit; 
She said, ‘‘O fie, my Tommy! 
Tu whit! tu whit! tu whit!’ 
“T don’t want worm for dinner,’”’ 
Said naughty little Tit; 
“If l can’t havea cherry, 
I will not eat a bit.’’ 
Then spake his angry mother, 
“You'll eat what f sce fit; 
But see, there comes your father— 
Tu whit! tu whit! ta whit!” 
“O pray don’t tell my father! 
My fault I will admit; 
I'll eat a worm with pleasure— 
Tu whit! tu whit! tu whit!” 


a a 
THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR. 


While residing as a Fellow of Wadham, Dr. 
White, professor of Hebrew, at Oxford, from 
1812 to 1814, undertook to serve a friend’s church, 
and to ride a friend’s horse to Kidlington. The 
doctor, who had seldom satin a saddle before, 
manayved, with quiet assistance from the groom, 
to mount; but, after a mile or two, thought it 
would be more comfortable to walk. He ac- 
cordingly dismounted, and hung the horse’s 
bridle upon his arm. On his approaching Kid- 
lington turnpike, the gate being closed, the fol- 
lowing short dialogue took place between the 
doctor and the gate-keeper: 

“Hollo! master gate-keeper, why don’t you 

open the gate for me?” 

“Open the wat! Why, 
beside yourself!’ 

“Open it, lL say, sirrah, immediately! and don’t 
keep me and my ‘horse waiting here!” 

“Haw, haw, haw! That’s a good un. You 
and your horse! Donna you think that side-yat 
is big enough foryou te pass through? And as 
for your horse, I can’t see nothing like one, un- 
less it be that there bridle on your arm!’ 

“Dear me! How can it be? What has hap- 
pened to the poor creature? Sure enough, here 
is the bridle, but what can have become of the 
horse?” 


maun, you must be 





Deep in thought about “crooked letters,” the 


doctor had not felt the gradual slipping off of 
the bridle from the head of the animal, which 
was found quietly grazing on the roadside, a 
mile behind! 


ee ene 
PAPER FABRICS. 


In Japan, as we are told, the uses to which 
paper is put are almost innumerable, and we are 
beginning to follow the'example of our Asiatic 
friends in that particular. Collars made of pa- 
per are now made by the million, and the same 
material is coming into use for other articles of 
apparel. 

A kind of paper has been invented which is 
very tough and flexible, and can be sewed with 
a machine, the seams being almost as strong as 
those of a woven fabric. Petticoats are made of 
this paper, which gre either printed in imita- 
tion of certain fashionable styles of the day, or 
stamped out with open-work, which in beauty | ¢ 
and delicacy surpasses any thing that can be 
elaborated by the needle. And these really ex- 
quisite productions can be retailed at fifteen 
cents each. 

Chintz for bed furniture and curtains is also 
made of this new material, and likewise em- 
hossed table-cloths of very beautiful designs and 
finish. Imitation leather is another form into 
which itis put; this can be used for covering 
furniture, and even for shoes. 


<cippeemneilpsicoscemnien 
ANECDOTE OF DR. BEECHER. 


Prof. Stow tells the story, that, as he was once 
walking with Richard H. Dana, sr., through one 
of the narrow streets which ked to Quincy Mar- 
ket, they met Dr. Lyman Beecher rushing up on 
the other side of the street, with a bundle of 
what looked like oysters tied up in a silk hand- 
kerchief in one hand, and in the other a lobster, 
which he held by the back, with all its claws in 
astate of dangling protrusion. Something had, 
the night before, occurred, which had pleased 
him very much, and, as soon as he saw them, 
hé stopped, and began to harangne them across 
the street, gesturing with prodigious animation 
alternately with the bundle of oysters and the 
lobster, with the inevitable result, that an 
amused crowd soon collected. Walking on, 
said Mr. Dana, with a merry laugh, “I never 
— the doctor speak with such eclat.” (A 
claw). 





———— 
SOUND. 

The Technologist states that the following 
curious observations in regard to the transmis- 
sion of sound have been carefully verified by an 
extended series of experiments: 

“The whistle of a locomotive is heard 8,300 
yards through the air; the noise of a railroad 
train, 2,800 v yards; the report of a musket and the 
bark of a dog, 1,800 yards; an orchestra or the 
roll of a drum, 1,600 yards; the human voice 
reaches to the distance of 1,000 yards; the croak- 
ing of frogs, 900 yards; the chirping of crickets 
800 yards. Distinct speaking is heard in the air 
from below up to a distance of 600 yards; from 
above, itis only understood to a range of 100 
yards downward.” 

For sound’s sake, according to the latter sen- 
tence, pulpits ought to be put on a level or be- 
low an audience, rather than above them. 


oe 
SILENT INFLUENCE, 


If asheet of paper on which a key has been 
laid, be exposed for some minutes in the sun- 
shine, and then instantaneously viewed in the 
dark, the key removed, a faded spectre of the 
key will be visible. Let this paper be laid aside 
for many months where nothing can disturb it, 
and then in darkness be Jaid on a plate of hot 
metal, the spectre of the key will appear. This 
is equally true of our minds. Every man we 
meet, every book we read, every picture or land- 
scape we see, cvery word or tone we hear, leaves 
its image on our brain. These traces, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, are invisible, 
never fade, but in the intense light of cerebral 
excitement start into prominence, just as the 
spectral image of the key started into sight on 
the application of heat. Itis thus with all the 
influences to which we are subjected. 

———_> 


AN EASTERN TOAST, 

Orientals take time to enjoy a thing when 
they doit. What Yankee would have patience 
to either take or give this toast? 

May your shadow extend and cover many 
lands ; and your offspring be a nation, and live 
in palaces with golden roofs and ivory walls and 
peacocks on the terraces. May you live for cen- 
turies, and always shine as you now shine, and 
when you set, may rivulets “of ink dug by the 
pens of poets flow through meadows of paper in 
honor of your many virtues. Salam! 

sshipipicsiliemnanenss 





Aw absent-minded and near-sighted old gen- 
tleman, carrying both cane and umbrella, held 
up his cane in the rain, thinking it was his um- 
Drella, and said, “Well, now, what a disagreeable 
age this is! They can’t make umbrellas staunch 
enough to keep off the rain. Dear me! Dear 
me! I might as well have left this at home, for 
any good it does.” 


In absence of any other messenger, a colonel 
sent word to the band, by the surgeon, that some 
music was wanted. 

“Can’t blow a note,” said the drum major, 
“for we hayen’t had any thing toeatyet.” - 

“No excuse at all,” said ‘the doctor, “blow 
away, there’ s always plenty of wind in an emp- 
ty stomach.” 


Wairttier, being asked for an autograph, the 
other day, at once complied by penning,— 





“The name is but the shadow, which we find 
Too often larger than the man behind.” 








The Boys. 

We often think about the Bots, 

wr. wish, if they to.maubood grow 

atth-y may tay allthe joys 

mw ood-aresure to know; 
A dt i ye till miuhGod's prime, * 

Wel uscful be 
Anise so bate e 


Antit. if, be 


Coa sea est; H 
We oe thev"If buy at tG GA 
Corner of Beach and Washington Sine * Fu "6 - 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, ae. at re 
duced prices, warranted and seut by express, C. 0. ), 

be examined before paid tor. — terms to the T ae 
Agen $or Clubs. Write fo: ao cata! Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN V RKS, 179 Smithfield St, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. N. A. Guns, Revolve rs, &c.. 
bought or traded for. "2—4w | 


VINEGAR. dole Mabe, ox 
LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hote, Without using 


rugs. For Circular, address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Mak- 
= Cromwell, Conn. %—ly 


T. C. EVANS, APVERTISING Acent, 
106 WW sahington. St., “Boston, will insert ad. 
verti his col lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my f y facilities Yor thserting ad- 
verti in the } nd Literary 
—_— of the United States are cbeqauiea 

RDERS SOLICITED. LisTS AND ESTIMATES FUR- 

NISHED. 6— 


3 ‘Beautiful Photographs mailed for only 15 
ets. Address N. E. Picturk Co., Plaistow, N. H. 26—Iw 




















Wanted Agents—To sell the HOME SHUT. 
TLE SEWING MACHINE. Price, $25. It makes the 
“Lock Stitch" (alike on both sides) 3, and is the only li- 
censed vane ved Shuttle eon = a less than $60. 
Lieensed by Wheeler & r & Baker, and 
Singer & Co. All other ain = Bhuwe Machines sold 
for less than $60 are infringements, and the Pre and 
user liable to prosecution. Addre-s JOHNSON, CLARK 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, ill., or St 
Louis, Mo. 25 —4w 





Constitutional Catarrh Remedy! 


A permanent cure for that most disagreeable of all 
diseases, 


CATARREH! 
And all diseases arising from it, such as 


Neuralgia, Headache, Dizziness, Disagree- 
able Sounds in the Head, Dropping in 
the Throat, Sore ‘Throat, Unnatural 
Discharge from the Mucous Membrane, 
Asthma, Derangements of the Bladder 
and Kidneys, and Pains in the Back. 


It will give immediate relief ‘to the worst cases. Itis 
the result of thirty years’ Pri tai nce.ot one of the ablest 
phy sicians In New England. The present proprietors 

rought it before the public about five Months ago, and 
its cures in that time are 1 it by tl ds, in not 
only Catarrh, but in all diseases’ of ihe mucous nicm- 
branes, pains in the back, weakness of kidneys, eoughs 
and consamptiv ¢ tendencies, neuralgia and rhe umatism. 
Certificates to back statemenité from WwelF-Known citizens. 
Circula's giving. them, sent tree, upon gar ation A let- 
ter to proprietors. Weeks & Potrer, Burk & Pkrxy, 
and Gro. C. Goepwin & Co.:, Boston, General Agents, 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, “Chemists and D: uggists, 
Manchester, S. H. , Proprietors. 235—4iw 








Wanted Agents—To sell the OCTAGON 
SEWiNG MACH NE. It is LICENSED, makes the —_ 
tic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted fur five 
gid. All other machines with an wader aod sold forgi 

r lese are infringements. Address OCTAGON 
ING MACHINE CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. » Chicago, Til. yt 
burgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 5—iw 





THERE IS NO Excuse for those who drag their weary 
and disordered bodies into A company, when a few 
doses of AYER’S BARSAPARILLA Would cleanse their 
murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard for 
your neighbors, if not for yourselves. *5-—lw 





Agents Wanted—($l0 PER DAY)—by the 





AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Maas., or St. Louis, Mo. 5—-41w 
Any Lady or Gentleman desiring an oppor 


tunity %, engage in a lucrative and honorable business at 

and near home, can lea.n particulars by addressing J. N. 
RICH ARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. State what paper 
you saw this in. #25 - 





Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


cree of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $15 
0, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 15 
5s ~\- Lane, Boston, Mass. MN 10weop 





HOW TO GET PATENTS 


IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of t ag 
pages, just issued by re ty 4 CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y 


MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 

American, the best mechanical paper 

in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have re Patents, and ex- 
amined More Inventions, than any 

other agency. Send sketch and de- 

scription for opinion. 

*12—1l0weop NO CHARGE. 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most PoruLar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, lilustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subseriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on eipt of six cents. 
Address o& ho ORBACH, 
Nassau Street, New Y ork. 
Say in what papér you saw this advertisement. 14 -tfeop 


The Bristol Family Sewing Machine, $25. 


This is a first-class shuttle machine; has the drop feed, 
and all the latest improvements. Warranted equal to 
“i $60 machine. 

ra WANTED. Send for circular. Addres 
J. W. BRISTOL, 73 Pearl St, Toston, Ms. 


F399 55955gggss 


THE TOMAHAWK-—a Monthly _—_ , 
devoted to Fun and Amusement; 8 quarto . 24 col- 
umus. LvERY BopY Likes It. Try it. Only % cts. & 
year; 5eopies f r Bl. Specimens § cents—NONE FREE- 














Splendid Premiums for Clubs. 
fiw A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct 
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